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PREFACE 

This  book  is  the  result  of  audiotaped  interviews  with 
the  thirty-one  persons  listed  below: 


Clarice  Bowman 
Rubye  Bryson 
Rebecca  Carver 
Mary  Cunningham 
Joe  Davis 
Glenn  Draper 
Millsaps  Dye.  Jr. 
Charles  Edwards 
Lowery  Ferguson 
Evalee  Fulbright 
Edith  Long  Fultz 
Margaret  and  Wannamaker  Hardin 
Bell  Harrison 


Linda  Henley 
Joe  Lasley 
Dorian  Moorhead 
Anne  Mundy 
Peggy  Ormond 
Brooks.  Ginny  and  Read  Patten 
Alice  Weldon  Perry 
Ed  Potts 
Mark  Rouch 
Bishop  Ed  Tullis 
Julius  and  Peggy  Wannamaker 
Mary  Ann  Way 
Harriet  and  Paul  Worley 


The  author-editor  is  very  grateful  to  them  for  sharing  their  stories  about  Lake 
Junaluska.  Some  quotations  are  paraphrased  to  enhance  clarity,  but  the  opinions 
expressed  are  those  of  the  individuals  quoted. 

This  booklet  is  by  no  means  a  complete  history.  Many  other  people  have  fascinating 
stories  to  tell.  However,  these  excerpts  are  illustrative  of  what  life  was  like  and  how 
Lake  Junaluska  developed  through  the  years. 

The  author  also  wishes  to  acknowledge  the  contributions  of  the  Heritage  Center  for 
providing  information  and  photographs,  and  of  The  Rev.  Joe  Lasley,  who  reviewed 
this  material  to  assure  accuracy. 

Diane  Stanton-Rich  is  the  Associate  Pastor  of  Cherokee  United  Methodist  Church 
in  Cherokee,  NC.  Her  husband.  Mike  Stanton- Rich,  is  the  Associate  Pastor  of  Long's 
Chapel  United  Methodist  Church,  adjacent  to  the  Lake  Junaluska  Assembly.  Diane 
graduated  with  a  BA  from  Albion  College  in  Michigan  and  with  a  Master  of  Divinity 
Degree  from  Wesley  Theological  Seminary  in  Washington,  D.C.  She  is  the  author  of 
the  published  book.  Becoming  Peacemakers,  national  newsletter  articles,  and  two  art 
booklets  on  peace.  She  has  produced  and  hosted  a  public  access  TV  series,  developed 
youth  skits  and  games,  and  composed  seventy -five  songs. 

During  interviews  for  this  book,  Diane  asked  questions  such  as  the  following:  What 
has  Lake  Junaluska  meant  to  you?  What  are  some  of  the  main  changes  you  have  seen 
over  the  years?  What  are  your  fondest  memories?  What  are  some  of  the  sights,  sounds, 
and  smells  that  stand  out  in  your  mind?  Do  you  remember  any  humorous  stories? 


Sit  back,  relax,  and  enjoy  your  reading .  .  . 
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I  WHAT  LAKE  JUNALUSKA  MEANS  TO  ME 

Lake  Junaluska  is  the  Assembly  of  the  United  Methodist  Church  Southeastern 
Jurisdiction.  It  is  located  in  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  of  Western  North 
Carolina.  A  large  variety  of  conferences  are  held  here,  particularly  in  the 
summer. 

Lake  Junaluska  has  meant  so  much  to  so  many  through  the  years.  Here  are 
a  few  examples. 

Clarice  Bowman:  To  me  personally,  Lake  Junaluska  has  been  a  kind  of 
"HOME"  for  the  totality  of  my  life.  At  first,  it  was  the  place  where  some  of 
the  finest,  most  beautiful  experiences  I  had  ever  had  in  my  life  took  place. 
Then,  later,  it  became  a  place  of  training  leadership,  and  that  meant  a  lot  to  me. 
In  the  atmosphere  of  God's  great  creation,  we  were  learning  to  be  creative  in 
the  spirit  of  God's  own  creativity.  Then,  after  retirement,  Lake  Junaluska  has 
been  the  place  where  I  have  a  little  home.  We  love  being  a  part  of  the  com- 
munity. Junaluska  speaks  freshly  and  newly  every  morning  when  we  wake  up. 
Every  time  when  we  look  out  over  the  lake  and  lift  our  eyes  to  the  hills,  there 
is  a  greater  help  that  comes  to  our  hearts  and  souls. 

Peggy  Wannamaker:  Junaluska  is  a  place  where  people  can  come  and  put 
themselves  all  together  if  they  feel  apart  in  body,  mind,  or  spirit.  It  is  a  place 
to  come  to  see  and  meet  folks,  to  study,  to  worship,  and  to  enjoy  God's  crea- 
tion. It's  a  place  where  I  have  found  peace  and  still  do.  The  one  word  that  sticks 
out  in  my  mind  is  '  'serenity.' ' 

Charles  Edwards:  This  has  always  been  my  home  base.  In  1912,  my  pregnant 
mother  and  my  father  came  by  here  to  visit  on  their  way  to  their  delayed  honey- 
moon in  Europe.  My  mother  says  I  was  at  Lake  Junaluska  some  eight  or  nine 
months  before  I  was  born. 

Bell  Harrison:  My  aunt  would  bring  me  up  as  soon  as  school  let  out  and  we'd 
stay  up  here  till  September.  As  she  said, '  'We'll  dream  in  the  winter,  and  we'll 
do  it  in  the  summer.' '  My  grandmother  lived  here  in  this  house,  I  grew  up  here 
in  the  summer,  our  two  sons  grew  up  here,  and  now  our  two  granddaughters 
are  fifth  generation  Junaluskans. 

II  SAVING  LAKE  JUNALUSKA  AND  HOLDING  ON 

Lake  Junaluska  (then  called  "The  Southern  Assembly")  had  financial  dif- 
ficulties several  times.  It  was  not  owned  by  the  Church  to  begin  with;  it  was 
owned  by  a  lay  committee  of  Methodists,  appointed  by  the  Southern  Layman's 
Missionary  Conference.  They  bought  the  farm  land  and  set  up  the  first  con- 
ference in  1913.  They  operated  quite  well  for  several  years,  and  then  they  began 
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to  run  into  financial  difficulties  in  the  '20s  and  went  into  bankruptcy.  Mr.  Jerry 
Liner  owned  and  operated  the  general  store  in  what  is  now  called  the  Liner 
building.  He  was  awarded  "receivership' '  of  the  Southern  Assembly  by  the 
courts  and  operated  it  as  trustee  in  bankruptcy.  He  saved  the  grounds  for  the 
church.  He  believed  all  along  that  the  church  would  get  reorganized  and  want 
to  operate  it,  and  they  told  him  they  would.  He  kept  it  from  going  to  private 
developers  who  would  like  to  have  had  it  for  future  investment.  After  several 
years,  the  lay  committee  was  able  to  reorganize  and  get  the  land  back.  Bishop 
Tullis  explains  what  happened  next. 


Early  View  Across  the  Lake 


Bishop  Ed  Tullis:  The  General  Boards  of  the  Church  got  involved.  They  saw 
the  potential  here  for  a  summer  training  facility.  The  Board  of  Education  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South  took  over  the  west  end  of  the  Lake. 
They  operated  Shackford  Hall  (known  then  as  "the  Educational  Building") 
and  what  were  the  predecessors  to  the  Jones  Cafeteria  and  the  lodges.  They 
had  their  Leadership  Training  Conferences,  such  as  the  Youth  Conference  that 
I  attended.  The  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South 
operated  the  east  end  of  the  Lake. 

In  the  late  thirties,  they  had  more  financial  difficulties.  They  didn't  go 
bankrupt,  but  they  had  to  get  out  and  do  a  lot  of  aggressive  fund  raising. 
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Clarice  Bowman:  In  1938,  Bishop  Kern  appointed  the  pastor,  Dr.  William 
Lambeth,  to  "save  Junaluska."  The  whole  Assembly  Grounds,  lake  and 
everything  was  about  to  go  into  receivership  because  of  debt.  The  times  were 
deep  depression.  Churches  had  a  hard  time  staying  open  themselves.  People 
had  little  money  to  give  to  pay  the  pastors.  Much  less  could  they  pay  extra  to 
keep  a  place  like  Lake  Junaluska  open  and  alive.  Gradually  there  came  to  be 
an  accumulating  debt  here.  It  got  worse  and  worse,  and  there  was  a  deadline 
set  for  foreclosure. 

Wesley  Memorial  Church  in  High  Point,  NC  provided  offices  and  their  pas- 
tor. Dr.  Lambeth,  to  try  to  save  Junaluska.  In  the  meantime,  they  sent  to  Duke 
for  a  student.  Ned  Wiley,  to  preach  and  cover  Dr.  Lambeth's  ministerial  duties. 
I  was  the  Christian  Education  Director  there.  The  church  building  became  the 
headquarters  for  saving  Junaluska  throughout  the  whole  southland.  For  weeks. 
Dr.  Lambeth  and  ten  secretaries  by  day,  ten  by  night  worked  (I  worked  many 
a  night  with  them),  addressing  pink  telegrams  to  names  throughout  the  South. 
These  could  be  mailed  to  cities  in  bundles,  to  be  delivered  by  Western  Union 
boys  on  bicycles.  So  when  you  were  at  home  receiving  such  a  telegram  say- 
ing, "To  save  Junaluska,  we  need  a  contribution  from  you."  it  had  a  great 
urgency  to  it. 

Money  didn't  come  in  chunks  or  large  donations.  So  much  of  the  money 
came  in  crumpled  up  dollar  bills  and  five  dollar  bills,  which  I'm  sure  were 
sacrificial  in  many  cases.  Children  in  Sunday  Schools  everywhere  would  send 
their  dimes  in  little  envelopes.  It  was  a  matter  of  uncounted  numbers  of  people 
pulling  together.  The  suspense  grew.  It  was  blood,  sweat  and  tears,  down  to 
the  last  day  and  hour,  with  last-minute  help  from  the  Lambeth  family  and  a 
few  others— not  a  dollar  over,  not  a  minute  to  spare.  Dr.  Lambeth  was  broke 
afterwards,  but  rejoicing.  How  different  thousands  of  lives  might  have  been— 
our  lives— had  Methodism  lost  Junaluska  then. 

Ill   CUPID'S  WORK 

Many  couples  met  and  fell  in  love  at  Lake  Junaluska. 

Margaret  Hardin:  Junaluska  was  a  good  place  for  young  people.  Many  met 
and  married  and  raised  families  here.  In  fact,  our  son  met  his  wife  here.  The 
old  soda  shop  was  a  place  where  everybody  gathered,  carved  their  initials  in 
the  benches  and  the  tables,  and  listened  to  the  juke  box.  Lake  Junaluska  really 
has  played  cupid  to  a  lot  of  young  people. 

Mary  Ann  Way:  In  summer,  many  of  the  boys  from  Waynesville  would  come 
over  to  the  soda  shop  to  '  'check  out  the  new  crop  of  girls' '  that  had  arrived  at 
Lake  Junaluska  for  the  summer.  Sometimes  the  Waynesville  girls  were  not  too 
happy  about  this. 
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Wannamaker  Hardin:  Margaret  and  I  met  at  Duke,  but  we  saw  each  other 
here  in  the  summers.  The  evening  that  I  proposed  to  Margaret,  we  went  out  on 
the  lake  in  a  row  boat  with  a  couple  of  friends  of  ours  who  were  in  the  Duke 
University  Choir.  They  sang  romantic  songs  for  us.  Then  I  proposed  to 
Margaret  on  the  steps  of  the  old  Terrace  Hotel,  and  I'm  glad  it  happened.  We 
came  back  up  here  on  our  honeymoon  in  1938,  bought  our  lot  up  here  in  1945, 
built  our  house  in  1950,  and  we've  been  here  every  summer  since.  Two  of  our 
children  married  in  the  Memorial  Chapel,  and  several  of  our  grandchildren 
were  baptized  in  the  chapel. 

Evalee  Fulbright:  I  met  Guy  Fulbright  here  when  I  was  twenty -five  because 
I  came  out  and  went  to  summer  school .  Duke  University  had  a  summer  school 
up  at  what  was  then  the  Mission  Building.  It's  now  the  Lambuth  Inn. 

Read  Patten:  When  I  got  to  be  15,  we  all  had  jobs  as  bus  boys,  waiters,  or 
whatever.  Then  in  our  spare  time,  we'd  meet  down  at  the  pool  and  socialize 
with  everyone.  That's  where  all  these  summer  romances  would  come  along. 
Many  a  couple  got  together  at  Lake  Junaluska.  Many  are  married  today.  It  was 
also  quite  common  for  the  youth  who  lived  and  worked  on  the  Lake  to  date  the 
youth  who  came  in  for  their  week-long  retreats.  (There  are  some  that  did  more 
of  that  than  others.  They  became  very  notorious  for  their  dating  habits.) 

Lowery  Ferguson:  In  the  1920's,  when  I  was  18, 1  went  to  a  4th  of  July  picnic. 
The  dinner  was  spread  out  under  the  trees.  I  said,  "Let's  take  a  boat  ride,' '  and 
the  girls  said,  "OK." 

The  bus  driver  was  supposed  to  go  back  to  Waynesville  at  3 :00.  We  got  out 
there  on  the  water  and  I  said,  "I  tell  ya,  let's  just  ride  around  a  little,  and  then 
we'll  get  us  a  taxi  and  go  back  to  Waynesville  instead  of  hurrying  to  catch 
the  bus." 

Well  everybody  said,  "Yeah,  we'll  do  that  then." 

When  we  got  back  late  for  dinner  at  her  home,  the  girl's  mother  and  another 
were  sitting  there  knitting  their  clothes. 

They  said,  "It's  a  good  thing  you  kids  come  in  before  dark."  They  said, 
"Get  yourselves  back  to  Waynesville,  now  boys." 

We  said,  "OK,  we'll  get  a  taxi." 

It  was  on  Saturday.  We  had  been  used  to  going  over  on  Saturday  night  and 
getting  the  girls  and  going  to  the  store  or  something.  So  we  had  planned  to  go 
up  to  her  house  again  after  dinner. 

Her  mother  said,  "Boys,  I  wanna  ask  you  a  question.  Were  you  aiming  to 
comin'  over  here  tonight?" 

"Yeah." 

She  said,  '  'Just  forget  about  that.  You're  not  acomin'  over  here  tonight." 
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(Lowery  laughed  a  while.)  So  you  see.  we  didn't  get  to  go.  Two  years  after 
that  I  married  the  girl. 

IV   PLAYGROUND  FUN 


The  Playground 


J.B.  Ivey  loved  children.  He  paid  for  the  playground  equipment  and  the 
workers'  salaries.  He  was  the  founder  of  Ivey 's  department  stores  and  owned 
a  summer  home  at  Lake  Junaluska. 

Mary  Cunningham:  Really  the  thing  that  sold  us  on  Junaluska  for  the  family 
was  the  playground.  Mr.  Ivey  was  the  main  spirit  back  of  the  playground.  It 


was  located  where  the  Memorial  Chapel  is  now,  next  to  the  auditorium.  The 
auditorium  was  completely  open  all  the  way  around.  You  could  drop  the 
children  off,  go  to  the  services,  and  then  pick  them  back  up.  Mr.  Ivey  had  a 
birthday  party  for  kids  every  two  weeks.  He  gave  the  children  Lake  Junaluska 
cards,  ice-cream,  balloons  and  special  wind  chimes.  They  were  made  of  glass 
and  had  come  from  China;  they  had  little  tiny  Chinese  designs  on  the  glass. 
They  would  tinkle  in  the  wind.  All  the  children  were  invited  and  received  gifts, 
whether  it  was  their  birthday  or  not. 
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Edith  Long  Fultz:  In  the  late  1930's,  when  I  was  a  college  student,  I  became 
the  playground  director.  I  was  supposed  to  keep  the  children  very  quiet  dur- 
ing the  services  in  the  auditorium.  This  was  very  difficult  because  children 
playing  don't  like  to  be  quiet  when  they're  having  a  good  time.  Sometimes 
people  would  come  out  of  the  church  and  say, '  'You  have  to  keep  those  children 
quiet  because  we  can't  hear  the  Bishop.' '  So  I  would  gather  the  children  up  and 
we  would  have  a  story  or  two  until  the  Bishop  got  through. 

There  was  a  very  thrilling  ride  called '  'the  ocean  wave.' '  It  was  like  a  merry- 
go-round,  except  not  only  did  it  go  around,  but  it  also  dipped  in  and  out. 

Brooks  Patten:  You  see,  Dr.  Pepper  had  a  story  hour  on  Sunday  afternoon  for 
all  the  kids.  He  looked  like  Colonel  Sanders.  The  children  would  all  go  down 
there  and  sit  on  the  sawdust  floor  of  the  auditorium,  and  gather  around  while 
Dr.  Pepper  told  us  these  stories.  That  was  fun.  They  would  have  two  or  three 
big  pageants  a  year  on  the  auditorium  stage  with  all  the  kids.  There  would  be 
groups  doing  games  and  dances  and  all  this  kind  of  thing.  I  remember,  I  used 
to  be  roped  into  playing  the  bugle  for  some  of  that  stuff  when  I  was  about  in 
the  fifth  grade. 


Many  people  talked  about  how  much  they  enjoyed  playing  on  this  ride  at  the  playground. 
A  cable  was  stretched  taut  about  125  feet.  Children  went  up  a  little  ladder  or  stood  on  boxes. 
They  would  hang  on  to  the  handle  with  their  hands  and  then  roll  down  to  the  far  end. 
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Bell  Harrison:  The  only  problem  with  the  playground  being  next  to  the 
auditorium  is  that  quite  often  one  of  the  children  would  get  hurt  and  all  of  a  sud- 
den the  people  in  the  auditorium  would  hear  '  'Ann,  Ooo,  Eee! ' '  Everyone  in 
the  auditorium  would  glance  out  to  see  if  her  son  or  daughter  was  in  bad 
trouble. 


V   THE  LAKE  JUNALUSKA  QUEENS 

Each  year,  the  people  at  Lake  Junaluska  elected  a  queen. 


Anne  Mundy:  Oh,  gracious,  you  would  think  they  were  electing  the  president 
of  the  United  States.  Oh,  it  was  fun!  The  young  people  would  get  so  excited. 

Bell  Harrison:  In  the  early  days,  they  elected  a  queen  who  had  a  court.  The 
big  boat  pulled  boats  that  were  decorated.  Now  the  bad  part  about  it  was  that 
we  often  decorated  with  balloons  and  crepe  paper,  and  here  at  Lake  Junaluska 
we  quite  often  had  an  afternoon  rain.  Well,  crepe  paper  and  balloons  don't  hold 
up  in  the  rain,  so  you  can  imagine  what  a  mess  this  was.  The  big  boat  would 
pull  this  all  the  way  around.  It  was  like  the  Fourth  of  July  Parade.  The  Queen's 
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A  Queen 's  Pageant  in  Stuart  Auditorium 


Court  was  very  elaborate,  and  they  had  younger  boys  and  girls  who  were 
flower  girls  and  train  bearers.  In  those  days,  the  merchants  in  Waynesville 
would  give  gifts  so  that  the  queen  not  only  had  her  court,  but  she  had  a  bunch 
of  nice  gifts. 

Girls  would  be  nominated  for  queen,  and  they  would  put  up  posters  and  ban- 
ners. It  was  run  as  an  election,  and  one  day  in  the  summer,  everyone  who  had 
a  grounds  ticket  voted  if  they  chose  to.  The  last  queen,  Ross  Ann  Haire,  was 
elected  in  1977. 

Alice  Weldon  Perry:  Almost  every  girl  I  knew  that  grew  up  here  looked  for- 
ward to  the  time  of  the  queen.  As  children,  we  eagerly  waited  for  the  end  of 
July.  Then  we  picked  who  we  could  work  for,  went  to  poster  making  parties, 
made  tags,  and  went  around  knocking  on  doors  and  asking  people  to  vote  for 
so  and  so.  Then  we  got  ready  for  the  parade.  Those  who  had  been  active  sup- 
porters of  the  candidates  got  to  ride  in  the  parade.  It  was  just  a  creative  time. 
Everybody's  energy  coalesced  into  art,  planning  speeches,  etc.  It  wasn't  a 
beauty  contest  the  way  some  things  are,  but  looks  played  a  part.  Winning  had 
much  more  to  do  with  who  your  parents  were. 
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When  it  came  my  turn  to  run  for  queen.  I  was  ready.  That  was  just  what  you 
did  w  hen  you  w  ere  18  at  Lake  Junaluska.  Daisy  Wilson  was  in  charge  of  the 
coronation  pageant  and  w  rote  the  scripts  for  many  of  them.  One  year,  the 
theme  was  a  Medieval  castle.  Another  year,  the  stage  was  decorated  like  an  old 
Southern  plantation.  People  did  solos,  and  the  children's  choir  did  their  songs. 

The  parade  was  on  Friday,  and  the  voting  was  on  Saturday.  It  was  a  big.  big 
deal.  The  campaign  helpers  would  even  drive  people  to  the  poll.  They  would 
count  votes  for  hours  and  hours.  Then,  sometime  Saturday  night,  somebody 
was  sent  to  the  houses  where  the  girls  were  staying  to  let  them  know  who  won. 
In  1966. 1  was  told  that  I  w  as  the  new  queen.  At  that  point  in  my  life,  that  was 
the  greatest  thing  that  had  happened.  It  was  wonderful .  It  was  something  that 
I  had  always  wanted.  To  me.  and  to  a  lot  of  us.  Junaluska  was  everything.  It  w  as 
just  heaven.  It  was  perfect.  So  to  be  Queen  of  Lake  Junaluska  was  the  greatest 
honor. 

Edith  Long  Fultz:  As  the  playground  supervisor.  I  was  in  charge  of  helping 
the  children  practice  a  rhythm  band  performance  to  do  for  the  queen.  We  made 
our  own  mstruments  in  the  craft  shop.  They  w  ere  crude,  but  they  made  a  noise. 
Sometimes  they  sounded  pretty  good.  We  made  hats  and  capes  and  all  this  kind 
of  thing.  The  children  w  ere  accepted  and  loved  the  applause. 

Julius  Wannamaker:  When  my  Aunt  Frances  served  as  queen,  she  was  in  one 

of  grandmother's  row  boats.  It  was  filled  with  sand  to  help  support  things  that 
were  sticking  out  of  the  sand.  It  was  a  beautiful  float,  but  the  boat  sank.  We 
all  got  a  big  chuckle  out  of  that . 

VI   WET  AND  WILD.  . . 

Even-body  loved  playing  at  the  lake. 

Brooks  Patten:  The  young  folks  spent  most  of  their  time  on  the  water  swim- 
ming, boating,  fishing,  canoeing,  sailing,  and  learning  how  to  dive.  When  I 
was  about  four  years  old.  I  learned  how  to  swim  in  the  shallow  muddy  water 
near  the  bank  where  it  is  now  the  bath  house.  Julian  Aldridge  was  one  of  the 
best  lifeguards.  They  were  very  heroic  in  what  they  could  do  in  diving  and 
sw  imming.  We  younger  boys  really  admired  them.  The  lake  was  the  real  center 
of  life,  and  the  water  was  the  median  in  which  the  community  came  together. 
The  old  boat  house  was  sort  of  the  recreation  center. 

The  children  and  youth  would  always  do  the  things  that  we  weren't  supposed 
to.  such  as  go  out  on  the  lake  at  night  in  a  canoe.  The  assembly  had  a  fleet  of 
metal  row  boats.  They  were  stored  and  rented  out  of  the  old  boat  house,  which 
was  across  the  road  from  the  old  Terrace  Hotel.  On  Sunday  afternoons,  we 
would  sneak  off  with  the  boats  and  take  them  up  Richland  Creek.  We  w  eren't 
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supposed  to  do  that.  We  would  fill  up  the  boats  with  wild  grapes  to  make 
jelly.  We  would  see  how  far  we  could  get  with  the  boats  before  we  got  into 
the  rapids.  That  was  quite  an  adventure. 

I  would  always  fix  up  my  canoe  and  be  in  the  parade.  When  I  was  about 
sixteen,  I  had  gotten  sort  of  romantic,  and  I  had  the  canoe  fixed  up  with 
a  back  rest  and  a  pad  on  the  floor.  It  was  great  to  have  it  in  a  romantic  place. 

Ed  Potts:  After  I  moved  here,  I  was  a  terrible  feller  to  run  motor  boats 
and  ride  motorcycles.  So  we  held  boat  races  on  the  lake  here— oh— 
sometimes  every  weekend.  And  finally  it  got  to  be  a  nuisance.  We'd  run 
around  behind  the  auditorium  while  they  were  holding  meetings  and 
services.  So  they  cut  that  boat  business  out  right  quick.  It  didn't  last  too  long. 

Peggy  Ormond:  In  the  early  thirties,  the  rules  were  stringent  about  Sun- 
day. It  was  against  the  rules  to  go  swimming  and  boating  on  Sunday.  Brooks 
Patten  had  a  canoe,  and  he  told  my  brother  he  could  take  the  canoe  out. 
When  my  brother  went  out  into  the  water,  the  security  officer  got  him  and 
took  him  over  to  the  office.  The  Superintendent  was  in  the  office,  taking 
an  afternoon  nap.  My  brother,  ten  years  old  at  the  time,  was  sitting  there 
soaking  wet  in  his  little  bathing  suit,  scared  to  death  because  the  policeman 
had  brought  him  in.  The  Superintendent,  unaware  that  my  brother  was  out 
there,  slept  for  about  an  hour.  When  he  awoke  and  came  out,  my  brother 
just  knew  that  the  end  of  the  world  had  come. 

The  man  said,  "Son,  what  in  the  world  are  you  doing  here?" 

My  brother  said,  "I  got  arrested." 

And  he  said,  "Well,  what  for?" 

"I  went  canoeing  on  Sunday." 

The  man  came  and  put  his  arm  around  him  and  said,  '  'Well,  I  hope  you 
had  a  good  time."  Then  he  told  him  not  to  do  it  again. 

Julius  Wannamaker:  Where  the  footbridge  is  now  located,  there  was  an 
enormous  oak  tree  with  a  gigantic  rope.  We  would  swing  out  on  the  rope, 
and  then  drop  into  the  water.  Our  parents  were  worried  to  death  that  we 
would  drown. 

Lowery  Ferguson:  In  the  '20s  and  '30s,  we'd  walk  down  the  railroad  tracks 
and  play  all  around  the  grounds.  Riding  the  boat  was  one  of  the  best  things. 
Of  course,  I  can  remember  when  that  lake  was  a  corn  field,  before  the 
dam  was  built.  The  creek  was  going  right  down  through  the  middle  of  it. 
Sometimes  when  they  drain  it  now,  you  can  see  the  creek  that  was  used 
to  make  the  lake.  We  thought  it  was  wonderful.  We  never  had  seen  a  lake 
before.  When  they  got  the  dam  built  up,  we  got  to  see  the  lake  fill  up. 
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We  went  fishin'.  Back  where  the  foot  bridge  is  now,  us  boys  used  to  have 
a  swimming  hole. 

Margaret  Hardin:  I  spent  most  of  my  time  down  on  the  dock  on  the  lake. 
Between  breakfast  and  lunch  and  then  until  supper  we  really  had  a  good 
time.  They  even  had  some  motor  boats  with  some  water  skiing.  On  the 
Fourth  of  July,  they  had  all  kinds  of  races  on  the  lake. 

Julius  Wannamaker:  Children  would  race  and  sometimes  even  fight  to 
see  who  could  be  the  first  to  get  to  the  Cherokee  Boat  to  get  a  tour  of  the 
engine  room.  When  I  was  a  youth,  the  captain  used  to— for  just  a  few 
minutes— let  me  steer  the  boat.  This  was  a  highlight  in  my  life. 

Read  Patten:  Where  the  Nancy  Weldon  Memorial  Gym  is  now,  used  to 
be  marshy.  That  part  of  the  lake  was  filled  in  with  dirt  during  the  late  '60s. 
That  was  a  wild  part  where  the  snakes  and  frogs  were.  We  used  to  gig 
frogs  with  a  big  spear  so  we  could  cut  off  and  eat  the  legs.  We  brought 
us  back  about  20  frogs  one  night. 


Boat  Pageant 
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Rebecca  Carver:  My  father  had  a  dairy  farm  and  we  furnished  the  milk 
that  went  to  the  families  at  the  Assembly.  They  didn't  have  swimming  pools 
in  the  1920 's  and  '30s,  so  the  Assembly  let  Camp  Junaluska,  which  was 
above  Long's  Chapel  United  Methodist  church,  build  boat  docks  and  let 
us  go  swimming  in  the  lake  just  down  below  the  depot  station.  That's  how 
I  learned  to  swim. 

Captain  Westcott  owned  the  Cherokee  Inn,  and  he  was  a  very  good  friend 
of  my  father.  Back  then,  the  children  and  youth  stayed  fully  clothed  until 
they  got  to  the  bath  house,  and  then  they  went  into  a  little  room  and  changed 
into  a  bathing  suit.  Well,  we  didn't  have  the  ten  or  fifteen  cents  to  pay 
for  that  little  room,  so  Captain  Westcott  let  us  have  a  boat.  We'd  go  out 
on  that  little  boat  and  change  into  our  bathing  suits,  and  go  over  to  swim 
near  the  bath  house.  Then  we'd  go  back  out  in  the  boat  and  change  back 
into  our  clothes,  and  then  bring  the  boat  back  to  Captain  Westcott.  He 
was  a  very  dear  friend. 


Captain  Wescott,  1930's.  Big  Boat  Unagusta.  (Renamed  Cherokee) 
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Cherokee  III,  1970 's 
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VII  GROUNDS  TICKETS  AND  GATES 

Gateboys  sold  grounds  tickets  on  a  seasonal,  monthly,  weekly  and  daily 
basis.  They  also  checked  the  tickets  as  people  arrived.  In  the  '40s  the  daily 
tickets  were  about  50  cents. 

Read  Patten:  You  had  to  pay  to  get  on  the  grounds.  That's  what  the  gates 
around  the  Lake  are  for.  The  big  job  for  little  kids  my  age  was  to  grow  up 
to  be  a  gateboy.  You  were  like  the  authority  to  let  someone  in. 

Mary  Cunningham:  When  we  would  come,  oh,  it  was  a  terrible  price  to 
pay.  Maybe  it  would  cost  us  fifteen  dollars,  which  was  a  lot  for  us  for  two 
weeks,  because  we  had  the  adult  pair  and  then  four  children.  But  that  gave 
the  children  and  us  the  right  to  go  to  the  playground  and  auditorium  and 
everything.  This  also  gave  me  and  my  husband  more  time  to  be  together 
without  the  children  who  were  being  taken  care  of  at  their  activities. 

Anne  Mundy:  My  son  worked  as  a  gateboy  when  he  was  about  sixteen  years 
old.  I  think  it  was  the  best  training  in  the  world  for  him.  He  would  have  to 
meet  and  politely  greet  the  bishops,  the  salespeople,  and  everyone. 

Peggy  Ormond:  Some  people  who  didn't  have  a  gate  ticket  could  sneak  in 
by  way  of  County  Road.  This  allowed  people  who  were  coming  in  for  the 
weekend  or  something  to  cheat. 

VIII  MISSIONS  CONFERENCES 

In  1952,  Bishop  Ed  Tullis  became  the  Vice  President  of  the  Commission 
on  Missions  in  the  SE  Jurisdiction,  while  he  was  a  pastor  in  Kentucky.  In 
1960,  he  became  president  and  served  for  eight  more  years.  The  Missions 
Conferences  were  the  biggest  conferences  at  the  Lake.  They  promoted  the 
total  program  of  missions,  including  youth. 

Bishop  Ed  Tullis:  The  first  Southern  Assembly  Conference  was  a  Missions 
Conference.  It  gathered  lay  and  clergy  from  all  over  the  Southeast.  They 
raised  over  $100,000,  which  was  an  awful  lot  of  money  then— now  too— 
but  then  an  awful  lot.  They  commissioned  ten  missionaries  who  had  been 
in  training  and  preparation  to  go  overseas.  So  that  was  a  very  significant  time. 

Lambuth  Inn  was  then  known  as  "Mission  Inn,"  and  all  the  Missions 
Conferences,  as  well  as  some  others,  took  place  there.  This  was  before  the 
wings  were  added  on  each  side  of  the  Inn.  The  center  section  of  Lambuth, 
which  was  Mission  Inn,  is  now  on  the  National  Register  of  Historical  Sites, 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

We  brought  in  missionaries  from  all  over  the  world:  Africa,  India, 
Malaysia,  etc.  We  had  two  inspirational  hours  every  day,  at  11  A.M.  and 
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8  P.M.,  and  then  we  had  workshop  and  interest  groups.  Sometimes  they 
showed  slides.  The  Advance  for  Christ  and  His  Church  raised  a  lot  of  money 
for  Mission  Specials.  For  example,  we  raised  a  lot  of  money  in  the  south 
to  help  start  the  Alaska  University,  for  equipment  and  vehicles,  and  for 
hospitals  overseas.  It  was  a  very  exciting  time;  missions  was  on  the  go.  We'd 
have  a  thousand  people  here  for  the  Missions  Conference,  and  300  for  the 
Youth  in  Missions,  and  then  up  to  700  more  laity  who  were  chairs  of  local 
church  Commission  on  Missions.  So  we'd  often  have  2000  people  here  for 
a  week. 

A  lot  of  the  money  that  went  into  starting  the  Cherokee  Mission  came  from 
the  Crusade  for  Christ.  Fact  is,  I  preached  the  first  dedicatory  sermon  down 
there  at  the  Cherokee  Mission,  around  1950. 

IX  WHO  GETS  LAKE  JUNALUSKA? 

Lake  Junaluska  has  changed  ownership  many  times. 

Bishop  Ed  Tullis:  In  1939,  we  faced  unification  of  our  denomination:  The 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South;  and 
The  Methodist  Protestant  Church.  At  that  time,  they  re-evaluated  a  lot  of 
properties  that  these  three  branches  of  the  church  owned.  The  question  was 
raised  as  to  who  would  operate  Lake  Junaluska.  The  General  Church  didn't 
want  to  have  to  run  institutions  like  this  Assembly.  So  in  1944,  when  the  SE 
Jurisdiction  was  formed,  the  General  church  deeded  the  property  over  to 
that  body.  This  later  was  called  the  Council  on  Ministries,  and  now  it  is  call 
the  SE  Jurisdictional  Administrative  Council.  From  1944  until  1988,  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Junaluska  operated  all  of  these  grounds.  Now  it  is 
operated  as  a  division  of  the  SE  Jurisdictional  Administrative  Council.  I  was 
a  trustee  of  the  Lake  from  1966  until  1988.  There  is  no  longer  a  Board  of 
Trustees. 

X  RUSTIC  JUNALUSKA 

In  1913,  there  were  only  13  houses  at  Lake  Junaluska,  and  it  was 
undeveloped.  People  have  many  different  feelings  about  the  inevitable 
changes  and  "improvements." 

Brooks  Patten:  It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  attention  was  given  to 
beautification  in  a  serious  sense.  The  naturalness  and  the  rusticness  of  the 
Lake  was  very  much  a  part  of  the  place.  Nobody  gave  attention  to  erosion 
control  and  a  lot  of  the  niceties  that  have  been  added,  such  as  mowed  grass. 

In  the  twenties  and  thirties,  this  was  a  little  community  that  vibrated  with 
the  natural  setting  of  the  mountains  and  all  the  natural  life  around  you.  For 
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instance,  in  the  early  days,  you  were  very  much  aware  of  the  honeysuckle  smell 
by  the  streets  and  the  morning  doves  and  a  plethora  of  birds.  I  think  my  brother 
at  one  time  counted  72  different  bird  varieties  here  at  Lake  Junaluska. 

Lowery  Ferguson:  Back  then,  there  weren't  many  houses.  It  was  all  woods. 
You  could  get  acquainted  with  everybody  that  was  there.  It's  so  much  bigger 
now  than  it  was  then  that  it's  almost  like  a  different  country. 

Dorian  Moorhead:  The  upper  lake  was  deeper  then.  It's  been  silted  up  so 
badly  from  Richland  Creek.  It  was  much  bigger.  It  went  all  the  way  around  on 
the  other  side  of  the  causeway  where  that  playing  field  is  now.  It  went  onto  the 
little  golf  course.  It  had  an  arm  that  went  in  kind  of  where  that  road  goes  over 
to  Holston  Village.  So  when  you  played  golf  on  the  third  hole,  you  had  to  cross 
part  of  the  lake.  It  was  kind  of  marshy  there.  The  golf  course  has  been  short- 
ened a  lot  since  then. 

Clarice  Bowman:  Perhaps  the  trend  is  almost  inevitable  that  there  should  be 
more  homes  set  up  here,  more  tourists  attracted  here,  more  semi -commercial 
or  even  commercial  use  of  this  wonderful  place.  But  I  hope  that  The  Methodist 
Church  can  keep  the  atmosphere  in  harmony  with  the  great  ideals  with  which 
early  people  settled  here  to  have  a  community  that  has  Christian  ideals  and 
standards  and  tries  to  live  simply  but  in  good  stewardship  with  nature  here, 
rather  than  simply  copying  the  ways  of  the  world.  I'm  frightened  that  Junaluska 
may  become  more  commercial  and  become  something  of  a  second-rate  resort 
area,  not  courageously  articulating  the  ideals  of  the  Church. 


Ed  Potts:  In  1939,  when  I  moved  into  the  house  that  I  live  in  now,  there  was 
only  one  house  on  South  Lakeshore  Drive.  It  was  known  as  the  old  Kibbly 
house.  Now  look  at  how  many  houses  there  are.  When  I  built  here,  there  were 
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no  hard  surface  roads.  It  was  all  dirt,  and  I've  had  to  pull  cars  out  of  the  mud 
on  this  back  road  behind  my  house  several  times. 

Read  Patten:  I  grew  up  here  at  Lake  Junaluska.  Back  in  the  early  '60s  there 
started  to  be  a  transition  between  the  old  Junaluska  and  the  new.  There  was 
the  traditional  crowd,  like  my  dad,  who  lived  on  the  simplistic  natural  setting 
of  Lake  Junaluska,  where  they  "lived  the  lake. ' '  The  lake  was  a  central  part 
of  their  everyday  lives.  Everything  surrounded  the  lake.  It  was  like  home  for 
everybody,  like  a  gravitational  pull. 

Then  in  the  '60s,  they  started  raising  funds  for  improvements,  like  to  re- 
do buildings  and  to  fix  the  Youth  Center.  They  made  more  things  to  entice 
people  to  come  to  Lake  Junaluska.  I  think  that  these  extra  things  to  do 
detracted  from  the  setting  of  the  lake  itself.  They  started  having  requirements 
for  things,  like  it  wasn't  as  easy  to  fish.  It  became  more  of  a  retreat  center 
where  people  came  to  vacation.  In  the  '70s,  there  became  more  and  more 
rules  and  regulations.  You  used  to  be  able  to  ski,  fish  and  do  anything  on  the 
lake;  now  that  is  all  restricted.  The  lake  was  wild  wilderness— the  edge  was 
grown  up  with  briars  and  such;  now  it's  rocked  all  the  way  around. 


Easter  Sunrise  Service  at  Lake  Junaluska 


XI   KEEP  THAT  CROSS  LIT 

The  lighted  cross  has  meant  a  great  deal  to  many,  including  the  train  crew. 
Southern  Railways  even  offered  to  pay  part  of  the  electricity. 
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Bell  Harrison:  Because  the  Southern  Assembly  was  only  open  in  the  sum- 
mers, the  authorities  decided  that  they  wouldn't  light  the  cross  the  rest  of  the 
year,  because  of  the  scarcity  of  money  and  nobody  would  really  see  it. 
However,  the  crew  on  the  railroad  requested  that  they  would  keep  it  lighted. 
They  said  that  it  was  an  inspiration  to  come  around  that  curve  and  look  out  into 
the  distance  and  see  that  beautifully  lighted  cross.  So  they  said  if  the  Assembly 
couldn't  afford  the  light  bill,  the  train  crew  would.  The  Assembly  authorities 
said  that  if  it  meant  that  much  to  them,  they  would  keep  it  lighted. 

Lowery  Ferguson:  We  weren't  allowed  to  climb  on  the  cross,  but  we  tried. 
For  a  time,  they  had  to  put  up  a  great  big  sign  that  said,  "No  Kids  Climbing 
On  the  Cross. ' '  Kids  around  here  in  this  old  country  had  never  seen  anything 
like  that  cross. 

XII   IN  TIME  OF  WAR 

The  Assembly  was  affected  by  world  events,  such  as  wars. 

Bell  Harrison:  During  WWII,  there  was  gas  rationing.  Some  people  who 
loved  to  come  here  couldn't  because  it  would  take  too  much  gas.  The  war  had 
a  profound  effect  on  Junaluska  because  they  couldn't  get  the  important  singers 
and  speakers  and  even  many  of  the  regular  participants  here.  My  aunt,  like 
everyone  who  wasn't  a  doctor  or  such,  could  only  get  three  gallons  of  gas  per 
week.  We  had  an  ice  refrigerator  here,  and  the  iceman  was  in  the  army,  so  we 
couldn't  have  gotten  ice  even  if  we  had  been  able  to  drive  here.  We  also  had 
an  oil  stove,  and  it  had  to  have  a  couple  of  gallons  of  oil  every  time  we  went 
to  the  store.  We'd  carry  two  one  gallon  cans— I  can  see  them  now— and 
because  we  had  lost  the  cap  to  one  of  the  cans,  they  would  stick  an  old  brown 
potato  on  it.  Oh,  it  was  so  humiliating! 

Wannamaker  Hardin:  We  used  to  eat  at  the  old  Cherokee  Inn  (which  was 
next  to  the  Terrace)  and  Providence  Lodge.  Mrs.  Medford  ran  the  Inn.  Dur- 
ing World  War  II,  the  Cherokee  Inn  was  taken  down  (to  make  room  for  the 
World  Methodist  Building) .  It  was  hard  to  get  materials  then  so  its  timbers 
were  taken  to  Maggie  Valley  and  used  to  build  part  of  Mount  Valley  Inn, 
which  is  still  there  today. 

Dorian  Moorhead:  In  1918,  when  the  war  was  heaviest  in  France,  the 
telegrapher  at  the  station  across  the  lake  here  at  Junaluska  would  get  the  news, 
and  then  he'd  send  somebody  over  in  a  row  boat  to  the  auditorium.  Then 
they'd  ring  the  big  bell,  and  everybody  would  rush  down  to  the  auditorium 
to  find  out  what  the  news  was.  They  were  just  getting  the  bare  facts  about  what 
was  happening  in  the  war.  This  is  quite  a  contrast  to  this  last  war,  where  we 
were  all  watching  it  on  TV. 
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XIII  CHEROKEE 

Lake  Junaluska  Assembly  takes  its  name  from  a  famous  chief  of  the  Cherokee 
Indians,  Junaluska,  who  fought  with  the  white  men  during  the  war  of  1812 
and  saved  the  life  of  Andrew  Jackson.  The  Cherokee  reservation  is  about  a 
35  minute  drive  from  the  Lake  through  Maggie  Valley.  Mount  Junaluska, 
now  known  as  Eagles'  Nest  Mountain,  is  the  highest  peak  overlooking  the 
assembly  grounds. 

Brooks  Patten:  The  Indians  from  Cherokee  would  sometimes  walk  over  with 
a  whole  bunch  of  baskets  on  their  backs.  They  would  come  to  our  homes  to 
sell  us  baskets.  Their  baskets  were  very  distinctive  and  well  made.  That  was 
our  first  acquaintance  with  the  Native  Americans.  They'd  walk  all  the  way 
over  here  from  Cherokee.  We  really  didn't  know  much  about  them.  It  was 
just  so  far  to  get  there,  and  there  were  few  automobiles  or  good  roads  so  there 
was  very  little  contact  with  them.  Cherokee  had  not  yet  developed  as  a  com- 
mercial village  like  it  is  now.  They  were  very  authentic  in  their  crafts. 

Bell  Harrison:  I  can  remember  going  over  to  Cherokee.  Right  after  breakfast 
we'd  take  a  picnic  lunch.  We'd  eat  our  picnic  down  on  the  grass  by  that  lit- 
tle stream.  The  Indians  had  a  store  where  they  traded.  It  had  fabric,  and  some 
of  these  little  bead  rings.  They  cost  ten  cents,  and  boy  that  was  big  money  in 
those  days,  but  if  I  could  afford  it,  I'd  get  me  one  of  those  rings.  They  were 
hand  made.  Cherokee  was  very  remote.  Since  it  took  several  hours  to  go  the 
25  miles,  there  wasn't  a  lot  of  mixing  and  mingling. 

Julius  Wannamaker:  Years  ago,  there  was  a  merchandise  store,  located 
where  Granny's  Chicken  Palace  is  now.  The  lake  used  to  be  bigger.  It  went 
almost  to  that  merchandise  store.  Sometimes  we  would  row  our  boats  there. 
The  store  sold  a  lot  of  Indian  items,  particularly  pottery.  We  liked  to  buy  head- 
bands with  Indian  feathers. 

XIV  BLACK  PEOPLE: 

FROM  SERVANTS  TO  PARTICIPANTS 

The  Gilbert  Center,  a  separate  auditorium  for  black  people  (primarily  maids 
and  chauffeurs  of  the  white  guests) ,  was  located  behind  the  cafeteria  where 
one  section  of  the  apartments  now  stand.  As  in  the  rest  of  the  country,  the 
status  of  Blacks  at  Lake  Junaluska  changed  greatly  over  the  years. 

Clarice  Bowman:  In  the  early  days  around  Lake  Junaluska,  there  was  a 
strange  whiteness.  There  was  not  an  openness  for  Blacks  to  come.  Although 
there  was  no  statement  in  the  publicity  brochures  that  said,  "Blacks  Not 
Allowed,"  it  was  just  taken  for  granted,  to  our  shame  as  Methodists,  that 
Blacks  were  not  welcome. 
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Rebecca  Carver:  I  remember  two  Black  women  on  that  Assembly  Ground. 
One  of  them  worked  and  was  over  the  dining  room  at  the  Colonial  Hotel .  And 
of  course  I'd  get  in  touch  with  her  when  I'd  go  on  the  milk  wagon.  My  mother 
always  told  us  that  this  woman  was  "Aunt,"  and  "Aunt"  I  called  her.  The 
other  one  was  at  the  Weatherby  House,  and  she  was  my  "Aunt' '  too.  And  I 
grew  up  like  that,  just  a  kid;  that  was  all  right  with  me.  They  were  Black,  but 
Black  didn't  mean  anything  to  me.  They  were  lovely  women,  and  they  did 
impress  me. 

Margaret  Hardin:  We  always  brought  our  Black  servant  with  us.  She  was 
like  a  member  of  the  family .  There  was  a  place  down  near  the  cafeteria  where 
the  servants  had  sort  of  a  dormitory  and  had  their  own  services.  Mammie 
would  keep  house  for  us  and  then  go  down  there.  She  seemed  to  enjoy  com- 
ing here  and  attending  the  services. 

Brooks  Patten:  In  the  fifties,  Black  students  began  to  come  to  the  youth  con- 
ferences. I  was  a  Wesley  Foundation  Director  at  The  University  of  Chapel 
Hill,  and  we  had  started  an  interracial,  intercollege  group  that  would  meet 
about  once  every  month  in  different  universities.  This  included  folks  from 
Duke  and  the  Black  colleges.  We  would  just  rotate  around.  We  would  send 
to  Junaluska  student  conferences  our  delegates  and  representatives.  About 
1948,  we  wanted  to  send  a  Black  person,  but  there  was  a  policy  at  the 
Assembly  in  those  days  that  they  would  not  allow  any  Black  students  to  come 
up  here.  That's  when  we  got  really  angry,  and  I  wrote  a  rather  hot  letter  to  the 
Chairman  of  Trustees  about  these  things.  Gradually,  things  began  to  change, 
but  it  was  slow  in  coming.  We  had  a  number  of  Black  students  in  our  program, 
and  the  student  body  was  not  going  to  tolerate  anything  but  their  acceptance. 
The  students  were  called  radicals.  It  was  something! 

There  were  a  lot  of  commited  ministers  and  other  leaders  who  worked  on 
the  Commission  on  Religion  and  Race  within  the  church.  We  began  to  make 
progress,  and  we  still  are.  It's  been  slow  in  coming,  but  I  think  we're  way 
down  the  road  from  where  we  were. 

Bishop  Ed  Tullis:  There  was  a  separate  jurisdiction  to  which  all  the  Black 
churches  in  the  whole  country  belonged.  The  had  their  own  bishops  and  their 
own  organization.  In  other  words,  we  had  five  geographical  jurisdictions,  and 
one  racial  one,  and  they  had  everything  off  to  themselves.  The  Blacks' 
separate  jurisdiction  was  call  "The  Central  Jurisdiction,"  until  it  was 
abolished  in  1968.  Then  all  of  the  Black  churches  and  conferences  became 
a  part  of  the  geographical  jurisdictions. 

One  of  the  great  crises  of  the  Lake  was  when  they  integrated  before  the  1968 
merging  of  jurisdictions.  In  1960,  a  group  of  college  students  came  here  for 
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a  conference,  and  they  brought  Blacks  with  them.  The  Blacks  were  not 
welcome.  When  they  went  down  to  use  the  swimming  pool,  they  were  turned 
away.  It  created  quite  a  crisis.  So  later  that  year,  our  Conference  on  Missions 
(I  was  the  president)  voted  to  merge  with  Black  conferences  of  the  old  Central 
Jurisdiction  for  our  conferences  here  at  Junaluska.  We  said  that  Black  people 
should  be  able  to  attend  our  Missions  Conferences  here.  The  Blacks  had  been 
going  to  Gulfside  Assembly  in  Mississippi.  We  still  have  that  assembly,  but 
it  is  no  longer  racially  segregated. 

When  we  invited  the  Black  churches  to  merge  with  us,  the  Lake  Junaluska 
Trustees  told  us  we  couldn't  do  it.  They  said,  "You  can't  bring  the  Blacks  in 
here." 

The  Missions  Conference  responded,  "Well,  we're  going  to  include  Blacks 
in  our  conferences.' ' 

We  had  quite  a  session  with  the  trustees  over  there  in  the  Administration 
Building.  I  went  with  several  ministers  and  with  a  Black  man  who  was  later 
one  of  my  preachers  in  Tennessee.  When  they  said  we  couldn't  integrate,  we 
told  them  that  was  none  of  their  business.  We  said  they  could  tell  us  that  we 
couldn't  come  to  the  grounds,  but  they  couldn't  tell  us  we  couldn't  integrate. 
We  told  them  that  we  had  invitations  to  two  or  three  places,  including  Brevard 
College,  where  we  could  hold  our  conference  if  Lake  Junaluska  didn't  want  us. 

The  trustees  said,  "You  can't  do  that.  This  is  one  of  the  biggest  conferences 
of  the  year.  Yxi'd  take  away  one  of  the  biggest  weeks  we  have.  You  can't  do  that.' ' 

And  I  said  '  'Well,  that's  your  decision.  Our  decision  is  that  we're  going  to 
integrate  the  conference.' ' 

They  said,  "Well,  you  can  come  if  all  the  Blacks  will  stay  in  the  Colonial 
Hotel,  take  all  their  meals  there,  and  not  use  the  other  facilities.' ' 

We  said, '  'That's  not  acceptable.  The  only  way  we  will  operate  as  a  Missions 
Conference  will  be  to  operate  completely  integrated." 

So,  after  a  lot  of  verbiage,  some  of  which  was  not  so  nice,  we  were  allow- 
ed to  come  the  next  year  and  merge  the  Missions  Conferences.  Then,  most  of 
the  other  conferences  followed  suit  and  also  included  Blacks.  We  never  had 
any  problems  from  it  after  we  got  over  that  hump. 

XV   STUART  AUDITORIUM 

A  central  part  of  Lake  Junaluska  has  always  been  Stuart  Auditorium.  Initially, 
it  was  open  all  the  way  around,  so  that  when  you  looked  out  you  could  see  the 
mountains  all  around  the  lake. 

Joe  Davis:  I  was  born  and  raised  in  Haywood  County,  in  what  is  now  the  Iron- 
duff  township.  I  went  to  the  first  service  they  ever  had  at  Stuart  Auditorium 
(June  25,  1913).  The  man  who  preached,  George  Stuart,  was  considered  the 
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biggest  preacher  in  the  South.  What  I  mean  by  big  is  that  he  was  the  most 
intelligent  and  composed.  Everybody  knew  he  was  a  good  preacher.  People 
gathered  in  front  of  the  auditorium  about  an  hour  before  the  service  started. 
It  was  an  exciting  time. 


Peggy  Ormond:  I  came  to  Lake  Junaluska  every  year  of  my  life.  My  first 
memory  of  Junaluska  is  coming  to  the  auditorium.  The  sides  were  all  open, 
and  there  were  cane  benches  on  a  sawdust  floor.  It  was  so  exciting  when  a  dog 
would  wander  in.  I  remember  putting  my  head  in  my  mother's  lap  and  listening 
to  the  sound  of  the  lake. 

Mary  Cunningham:  The  benches  had  a  woven  back,  wooden  legs,  and  a 
woven  seat.  When  you  sat  in  one  that  was  sort  of  sprung  you  had  really  a  rough 
time.  The  benches  got  to  where  they  dipped  so  much  that  you  just  couldn't 
make  your  body  fit  on  them.  Next,  we  had  hard  wooden  chairs.  The  children 
would  lie  down  and  go  to  sleep  in  the  back  seat  during  the  service. 

For  about  twenty  years,  Mr.  Ivey  always  put  in  front  of  the  auditorium  pulpit 
a  great  big  old-fashioned  basket  filled  with  beautiful  dahlias  that  he  had  grown. 

Bell  Harrison:  In  the '  30s,  Grace  Moore  was  singing  a  concert.  In  those  days, 
ladies  had  a  chiffon  handkerchief  on  their  rings,  and  they  just  sort  of  trailed 
it.  When  they  went  to  a  dance,  it  hung  over  their  partners'  shoulders.  Grace 
had  one  of  these  while  she  was  singing.  Because  the  auditorium  was  not  walled 
in,  a  stray  dog  wandered  in  and  sat  down  on  the  stage,  and  watched  her  sing. 
When  she  finished  singing,  she  stooped  down  and  hugged  the  little  dog.  He 
was  the  scene  stealer. 


Stuart  Auditorium,  1913 
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One  time,  at  an  afternoon  meeting,  the  minister  was  making  a  point  toward 
the  climax  of  his  sermon.  He  thrust  his  arm  up  to  make  a  tremendous  point, 
and  his  belt  broke,  and  his  trousers  fell  to  the  floor.  He  stooped  down  and 
grabbed  them  up.  Everyone  in  the  auditorium  tried  to  keep  from  laughing,  but 
couldn't  control  themselves.  Some  people  on  stage  had  to  leave  more  than  once 
to  try  to  stop  laughing. 

XVI   DAILY  LIVING 

Some  Junaluskans  remember  '  'the  good  old  days.' ' 

Dorian  Moorhead:  I  came  here  in  1927,  when  I  was  six  years  old.  The  roads 
were  not  paved.  The  County  Road  was  about  a  foot  deep  in  mud  every  time  it 
rained,  and  it  rained  a  lot  in  those  years.  We  didn't  have  an  ice  box.  We  kept 
all  of  our  cold  food  in  the  spring.  Whenever  there  was  a  large  crowd  here  on 
the  Lake  for  a  conference,  the  water  would  go  off  because  the  water  pressure 
was  really  bad.  Our  cook  made  a  comment  at  the  end  of  one  summer: '  'There's 
just  too  much  Christianity,  and  not  enough  conveniences."  She  refused  to 
come  back  for  almost  ten  years.  We  kids  spent  most  of  our  time  on  these  red 
clay  banks,  which  sloped  more  gently  because  the  road  wasn't  as  wide  then. 
We  would  slide  down  the  banks.  Every  neighborhood  had  their  sliding  area. 

Julius  Wannamaker:  In  1930, 1  was  brought  to  Lake  Junaluska  as  a  baby  in 
my  mother's  arms  to  my  grandmother,  Daisy  Bivens.  I  remember  that  at  my 
grandmother's  there  were  three  prayer  books  at  the  table  at  each  breakfast  serv- 
ing, and  everyone  had  to  remain  at  the  table  until  these  books,  Bible  verses, 
and  prayers  were  offered.  As  we  became  older,  we  took  turns  at  the  table 
reading.  Some  of  us  would  not  get  up  for  breakfast  for  fear  that  she  would  call 
on  us  to  read.  Of  course,  when  we  became  teenagers,  we  gladly  took  our  turn. 

I  remember  looking  forward  to  about  every  night  going  to  the  soda  shop  that 
had  the  old-timey  juke  box.  There  was  a  huge  screened  in  porch  where  we 
danced,  young  and  old.  We  couldn't  play  the  music  until  the  service  was  over 
at  9:00  PM  at  the  auditorium.  Many  times,  we  youth  would  slip  and  plug  in 
the  juke  box  to  get  the  music  going  before  the  service  was  over.  This  brought 
big  laughs.  In  the  later  days,  they  found  a  way  to  lock  up  the  cord  so  we  couldn't 
turn  on  the  old  juke  box. 

Bell  Harrison:  The  youth  couldn't  run  the  juke  box  until  they  finished  the  ser- 
vice in  the  auditorium,  but  the  minute  they  sang  the  last  note  of  that  final 
hymn— Bang!! —I  mean,  it  was  something  else. 

We  used  to  go  down  to  the  big  boat.  We'd  cross  over  to  the  other  side,  go  to 
the  station,  and  buy  a  train  ticket.  At  the  train  station  there  was  a  Western 
Union  office.  You'd  ride  the  three  miles  into  Frog  Level  in  Waynesville.  Then 
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you'd  walk  up  that  hill  up  to  the  Main  Street  of  Waynesville.  C.E.  Ray's  Sons 
had  a  huge  department  store  with  shoes  and  dry  goods,  clothes,  kitchen  fur- 
nishings, groceries,  fruits,  and  everything.  They  advertised  "free  parking" 
and  their  phone  number,  which  was  "1,  2." 

Mary  Cunningham:  In  1934, 1  married  Francis  Cunningham.  We  rented  a 
house  here.  When  we  had  to  get  groceries  and  things  for  me  to  keep  house,  we 
walked  a  mile  down  the  hill  to  the  old  boat  house.  We  rented  a  flat-bottom  boat 
for  25  cents  an  hour.  Francis  would  paddle  us  across  to  the  other  side  to  the 
Liner's  store.  That  was  the  main  place  to  buy  everything.  It  was  just  a  really 
old-fashioned  general  store.  Then  we,  like  everyone  else  around  the  lake, 
would  go  across  to  the  little  post  office,  which  was  then  on  the  corner,  just  a 
little  shed-type  place.  We'd  pick  up  any  mail  we  had,  get  back  in  our  boat,  and 
paddle  back  across  the  lake  to  the  boat  house. 

Lowery  Ferguson:  We  used  to  have  Haywood  County  Days.  There'd  be  people 
from  all  over  in  horses  and  buggies.  The  first  time  I  remember  being  there  I 
was  seven  years  old.  I  had  come  in  a  buggy  and  a  wagon.  They'd  spread  their 
dinner  and  the  kids  would  play  and  the  grownups  would  talk  and  have  a  good 
time.  Everybody  brought  food  from  home:  anything  that  grew  on  the  farm, 
from  corn  and  turnip  greens  to  pies  and  cakes. 

Edith  Long  Fultz:  A  white  one- story  school  house  was  built  in  the  early 
1900's.  In  the  meantime,  Haywood  County  was  trying  to  build  some  schools 
for  its  residents.  The  Asheville  University  moved  its  classes  to  the  Terrace 
Hotel,  and  they  had  the  high  school  classes  in  the  Terrace  too.  I  was  just  starting 
to  school,  so  my  age  group  (Grades  1-3)  met  in  the  boat  house  tea  room,  across 
from  the  Terrace.  I  didn't  go  there  very  much,  because  every  time  I  went  I 
would  catch  a  disease.  For  example,  I  got  the  mumps,  and  when  I  went  back 
to  school,  I  got  the  germs  for  another  disease.  In  the  next  year  or  two, 
Junaluska  Elementary  School  was  built  at  the  upper  end  of  the  lake,  and  our 
group  was  promoted  to  that  school.  The  high  school  group  went  into 
Waynesville. 

Charles  Edwards:  They  used  to  have  a  two-room  school  house,  called 
Junaluska  Elementary  School,  that  went  up  to  the  seventh  grade.  Aunt  Emma 
White  was  a  wonderful  teacher  there.  The  school  I  went  to  burned. 

Camp  Junaluska  for  Girls  was  where  Foxfire  Estates  is  now.  Around  1914, 
during  WWI,  some  of  the  young  ladies  there  came  out  wearing  bloomers,  and 
that  caused  quite  a  scandal.  In  the  community,  everyone  was  all  upset,  saying, 
"Oh,  these  girls  are  going  around  in  pants!" 

Paul  Worley:  Miss  Skinner  developed  the  Vacation  Bible  School  for  The 
Methodist  Church,  at  least  here  in  the  south.  She  would  bring  children  from 
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Haywood  County  here  to  Lake  Junaluska  for  two  or  three  weeks.  She  brought 
the  workers  in  from  churches  to  observe  how  you  had  a  Vacation  Bible  School. 
This  was  a  laboratory  school . 

Mary  Cunningham:  In  the  late  thirties,  we  would  stop  in  Canton  and  stop  at 
the  ice  house  right  by  the  creek  and  get  25  pounds  of  ice  and  put  it  on  the  car 
running  board.  Then  we  would  drive  on  to  Junaluska  and  put  the  ice  in  the  ice 
box,  because  in  those  days  nobody  had  electric  refrigerators.  That  would  do 
us  until  the  next  day  when  the  iceman  would  come  by.  Each  household  would 
hang  a  card  on  the  front  porch  that  said  50,  75,  or  100  pounds,  so  the  iceman 
knew  how  much  ice  to  bring  twice  a  week.  We  kept  the  milk  in  the  cool  moun- 
tain creek.  One  day,  there  was  a  snake  coiled  around  the  milk. 

When  I  was  visiting  Lake  Junaluska  in  the  late  '40s,  one  morning,  about  four 
o'clock,  we  had  an  earthquake.  The  bed  danced.  It  was  considered  by  other 
earthquakes  a  slight  tremor.  Nothing  was  damaged,  but  my  children  woke  up 
frightened.  It  was  amazing  to  feel  that  bed  dance. 

Evalee  Fulbright:  We  used  to  love  to  go  down  to  the  auditorium  for  movies. 
They  had  movies  frequently  there  when  they  didn't  have  other  programs. 
Sometimes,  the  films  would  break  and  they  would  have  all  kinds  of  problems. 

Peggy  Ormond:  In  the  '60s,  Mrs.  Bullock  was  the  neighborhood  grouch.  The 
dare  among  many  of  the  kids  was  to  see  who  could  steal  at  least  one  apple  out 
of  her  yard.  One  day,  she  caught  my  children.  She  got  them  by  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  and  got  the  Superintendent  up.  The  poor  little  boys  thought  they  were 
headed  straight  to  jail.  We  finally  got  them  out  of  that  mess,  and  my  mother 
took  the  apples  that  the  boys  had  stolen  and  made  jelly  out  of  them  and  took 
it  to  the  Superintendent  that  had  gotten  the  boys  out  of  trouble. 

XVII   NOT  ON  MY  LAND 

A  special  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Layman's  Missionary  Conference 
to  find  a  location  for  an  assembly  for  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South 
to  have  conferences  in  the  summer  time.  They  found  the  Junaluska  area  to  be 
an  ideal  location.  It  was  already  well  known  as  a  great  resort  region. 

Edith  Long  Fultz:  One  day,  my  grandmother  was  sitting  on  the  front  porch 
of  our  home,  which  was  next  to  the  Tuscola  train  station.  A  delegation  of  men 
got  off  of  the  train,  and  they  went  to  look  around  the  area  of  Haywood  County. 
They  came  back  to  where  she  was  sitting  and  said  to  her  that  they  had  picked 
out  a  place  to  establish  as  The  Southern  Assembly.  They  picked  out  a  place  on 
Highway  209.  The  land  was  owned  by  my  grandmother.  They  asked  if  they 
could  purchase  it.  She  was  in  her  nineties,  and  she  did  not  want  to  sell  any  of 
her  land. 
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So  they  found  the  place  where  Junaluska  now  is  by  going  around  to  many 
of  the  farms  and  asking  people  if  they  would  like  to  sell  their  land.  Several 
farmers  gave  permission  to  the  Methodists  to  buy  their  homes.  As  it  happened, 
my  aunt  lived  in  one  of  the  homes.  It's  a  funny  thing  that  it  turned  out  that  the 
land  my  grandmother  had  refused  to  sell  was  inherited  by  her  daughter,  my 
aunt,  who  later  sold  it.  So  some  of  grandma's  land  ended  up  becoming  part 
of  Lake  Junaluska  anyway. 

XVIII   THE  TRAIN  DEPOT 

Most  people  came  to  Lake  Junaluska  on  the  train.  The  old  depot  is  now  the 
home  of  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Ed  Tullis. 

EvaleeFulbright:  Mr.  Gibson  was  the  depot  agent.  He  would  let  the  young 
people  have  box  suppers  and  entertainment  of  different  kinds  over  there  in  the 
depot  sheds.  There  was  a  waiting  room  for  the  white  people  and  the  black 
people— different  places.  Everything  was  separate  back  then.  When  I  was  first 
married,  I'd  go  to  Waynesville  to  shop.  There  were  two  trains  each  way.  I  could 
get  my  shopping  done  and  come  back  and  ride  the  train  for  a  dime. 

Ed  Potts:  I  built  this  house  in  1939  and  I've  lived  here  ever  since.  The  depot 
was  right  across  the  road  behind  my  house.  Now  the  depot  has  been  moved  and 
put  on  Lakeshore  Drive.  The  last  depot  agent  we  had  here  was  C.C.  Williams, 
one  of  the  finest  fellows  that  I've  ever  met.  He  lives  on  the  Lake  here. 

Bishop  Ed  Tullis:  I  recall  very  distinctly  that  when  I  was  leaving  after  my  first 
visit,  I  was  very  much  enamored  with  this  place.  I  had  never  been  in  the  moun- 
tains before.  I  remember  standing  at  the  station  waiting  for  my  train  to  come, 
wondering  if  I'd  ever  see  this  place  again,  let  alone  have  any  idea  that  I'd  even- 
tually be  living  in  the  railroad  station. 

The  depot  was  built  in  1913,  and  it  was  the  hub  of  activity  because  there  were 
no  roads  around  here.  Everybody  came  in  by  train.  At  first  there  was  no  bridge 
across  the  dam  so  the  Cherokee  boat  came  across  from  the  hotels  to  meet  the 
train  and  take  the  people  across.  The  coming  of  the  train  everyday  was  a  big 
event.  People  would  come  over  just  to  see  the  train  come,  to  get  then- 
newspapers,  and  to  meet  people  who  were  coming.  It  became  very  much  a  part 
of  the  life  of  the  Assembly.  After  WWII,  when  train  traffic  began  to  ease  off, 
they  began  to  discontinue  a  lot  of  these  smaller  stations,  and  this  station  was 
finally  closed  in  the  '50s.  For  a  time  it  was  used  by  Long's  Chapel;  the  big 
waiting  room  was  used  for  the  church  social  hall . 

The  depot  was  used  in  one  of  Grace  Kelly's  last  movies, '  'The  Swan.' '  Our 
station  looked  like  a  small  central  European  station,  surrounded  by  the  moun- 
tains and  by  the  lake.  It  took  17  takes  to  finally  get  it  right  when  they  were 
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filming  the  scene  where  the  prince  came  in  on  the  train  and  lots  of  people  and 
horses  and  carriages  came  to  meet  him.  After  a  while,  the  station  was  totally 
abandoned.  Then,  Dr.  John  Holler  bought  it  to  move  it  up  to  his  property  on 
Utah  Mountain,  but  they  found  they  couldn't  move  it  there.  Then  Mr.  Bailey 
bought  it  from  him  in  1969  and  moved  it  to  this  lot  by  the  lake  where  it  is  now. 
It  was  a  job  to  move  it  here.  They  thought  it  would  weigh  about  40  tons,  and 
they  planned  two  trucks  that  would  carry  that  much.  They  got  it  on  the  trucks 
and  found  out  it  weighed  70  tons,  and  the  trucks  broke  down  half-way  down 
the  road  here.  It  sat  in  the  road  for  about  three  weeks  until  they  could  get  more 
trucks  in  and  jack  it  up  and  bring  it  on  down  here. 

In  1976,  my  wife  and  I  bought  it  for  a  get-a- way  place  and  for  a  place  to  stay 
while  we  were  here  at  conferences.  We  liked  it  so  much  that  we  decided  to 
gradually  shape  it  up  for  our  retirement  home.  The  old  Spanish  tile  roof  is  still 
the  original  that  was  put  on  in  1913,  and  the  tremendous  timbers  in  it  are  the 
original  ones  that  came  out  of  the  hills  here. 

XIX  ENVIRONMENTAL  PROBLEMS 

In  1953,  the  Health  Department  declared  Lake  Junaluska  unfit  for  swimming, 
due  to  the  pollution.  In  1954,  the  pool  was  built. 

Edith  Long  Fultz:  Lake  Junaluska,  of  course,  has  always  been  a  beautiful 
lake.  Waynesville  sewage  came  flowing  through  Lake  Junaluska,  and  the 
swimming  water  was  not  purified.  People  weren't  too  conscious  of  how  bad 
it  was  at  that  time.  During  the  polio  epidemic,  which  was  in  the  late  1940's, 
the  lake  and  many  other  swimming  areas  were  closed  to  people  due  to  the  fear 
of  getting  polio.  Later,  there  were  some  large  pipes  put  through  the  lake  to  take 
care  of  the  sewage. 

Dorian  Moorhead:  I  never  had  any  childhood  diseases.  The  old  German  doc- 
tor that  I  recently  hired  said, '  'Well,  it's  probably  because  you  were  exposed 
to  so  many  things  while  swimming  in  the  lake  as  you  were  growing  up.  You 
must  have  developed  immunities  to  all  those  things  because  you  were  probably 
exposed  to  everything  going.' '  I  don't  know,  but  we  spent  a  lot  of  time  in  that 
polluted  lake. 

Read  Patten:  The  frogs  all  died  and  there  was  a  major  fish  kill.  Now,  with  all 
the  environmental  protection  laws,  the  lake  is  getting  much  cleaner  again. 

Bishop  Ed  Tullis:  I  was  chairman  of  the  Building  and  Grounds  Committee 
here  at  the  Lake  for  several  years.  The  lake  is  less  polluted  now  than  it  was 
15-20  years  ago.  It  still  has  some  pollution,  mostly  from  agricultural  herbicides 
and  pesticides.  Occasionally  you'll  have  a  chemical  spill  from  one  of  the 
chemical  plants  or  some  straight  piping  of  sewage  from  houses  into  creeks  that 
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feed  into  the  lake.  However,  they've  found  and  stopped  most  of  that.  The  state 
and  federal  regulations  have  helped  a  lot. 


XX  NOT  JUST  A  JOB 

Many  people  who  live  at  the  Lake  today  worked  here  when  they  were  youth. 

Linda  Henley:  When  I  was  here  as  a  youth  in  the  late  fifties  and  early  sixties, 
working  at  the  Lake  was  never  considered  a '  'job.' '  It  was  supposed  to  be  a  high 
honor.  It  really  was  an  honor  to  be  employed  at  the  Lake  in  any  capacity.  You 
had  to  have  very  strong  references.  There  was  a  long,  long  waiting  list.  It  was 
difficult  to  get  a  job,  but  once  you  did  you  kept  it  forever  if  you  wanted  to.  I 
worked  as  a  waitress  at  Lambuth  Inn  for  six  summers.  My  boss,  nicknamed 
"Tiger  Lil,' '  ran  a  tight  ship.  Our  pay  was  a  dollar  a  day.  We  worked  three 
meals  a  day  and  only  had  a  couple  of  hours  off  in  between  meals  each  day. 
Rather  than  accepting  individual  tips,  we  had  a  tip  box,  and  at  the  end  of  a  con- 
ference, we'd  divide  the  tips  equally. 

We  worked  there  for  the  fellowship  rather  than  the  pay.  I  had  a  cottage  on  the 
lake,  but  I,  like  everyone  else,  wanted  to  stay  in  the  Lambuth  attic.  The  beds 
were  lined  up  literally  like  a  dormitory.  They  were  like  army  cots.  The  attic 
was  filled  with  bats,  but  we  didn't  care.  There  was  a  wonderful  spirit  among 
the  young  people  then. 

XXI  ONE  BRICK  AT  A  TIME 

Evalee  Fulbright  moved  here  in  1934  with  her  husband,  Guy  Fulbright,  who 
built  many  Lake  Junaluska  homes  and  buildings. 

Evalee  Fulbright:  Guy  worked  at  the  Junaluska  Supply  Company  for  two 
dollars  a  day,  but  we  got  along  just  fine.  We  had  a  cow  and  some  chickens  and 
a  garden.  With  Henderson  McClure,  he  built  The  Memorial  Chapel  in  about 
1948.  The  rose  window  was  particularly  difficult  to  do.  They  laid  most  of  the 
rock,  and  had  a  crew  of  about  four  carpenters.  One  of  the  carpenters  fell  off 
the  scaffolding  onto  a  pile  of  rock,  but  fortunately  he  was  not  hurt  badly. 

Later,  Guy  built  the  children's  building.  He  built  seventy-three  new  homes, 
best  I  can  account  for,  here  on  the  Lake  Junaluska  grounds.  He  built  two 
houses  for  Bishop  Kern,  a  house  for  Bishop  Paul  Hardin,  and  several,  for 
ministers. 

When  my  husband  was  building  a  house  for  Rev.  John  Moore,  one  of  the 
men  was  sawing  off  a  plank  that  was  stuck  out  farther  than  he  wanted  it  to.  He 
turned  around  and  stepped  on  the  end  of  the  plank,  and  then  sawed  himself 
off— and  he  fell.  Luckily,  he  wasn't  hurt. 

I've  always  heard  that  if  a  house  came  up  for  sale  and  its  was  told  that  Guy 
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Fulbright  built  it,  then  that  was  a  good  selling  point.  He  was  considered  a  real 
craftsman.  He  was  always  well  loved. 

Alice  Weldon  Perry:  The  Nancy  L.  Weldon  Gym  is  named  after  my  sister. 
Nancy  grew  up  here  like  I  did.  She  worked  around  Lake  Junaluska.  She  ran 
for  queen  when  she  was  18,  but  she  didn't  win.  She  was  nominated  again  and 
won  the  next  year.  She  was  one  of  the  ring  leaders  in  clogging.  A  group  of  them 
would  go  to  Maggie  Valley  every  Saturday  night  to  square  dance  and  clog.  She 
was  an  excellent  clogger.  She  helped  lead  a  lot  of  rock  hopping,  hiking,  and 
mountain  climbing.  That's  what  the  youth  did  every  Sunday  afternoon.  When 
she  graduated  from  Duke,  she  went  into  the  U.S.  2  program,  a  two  year  mis- 
sionary program,  and  worked  in  Atlanta.  The  first  year  of  her  program,  she 
got  cancer  and  died  the  following  summer,  in  1965.  The  youth  and  other  people 
around  the  Lake  started  a  memorial  fund,  and  out  of  that  came  the  open  air 
gym.  They  had  wanted  to  do  something  that  would  be  appropriate  and  rele- 
vant to  her  life  style.  She  was  always  very  athletic. 

XXII   THE  CARAVANS 

In  the  late  '30s  and  early  '40s,  The  Caravaners  Program  began.  College 
students  came  to  Lake  Junaluska  for  a  week  of  training  at  the  beginning  of  the 
summer.  Then  they  were  organized  into  smaller  caravan  teams  that  went  in- 
to churches  to  lead  various  types  of  youth  programs.  This  was  an  effective  pro- 
gram, not  only  in  local  churches,  but  a  very  meaningful  experience  for  the  per- 
sons who  participated.  It  was  a  formative  experience  for  some  of  those  caravan 
team  members  and  influenced  their  life  time  decisions  covering  personal  faith 
and  vocation.  Many  of  the  people  who  are  now  leaders  in  the  church 
throughout  the  country  gained  some  of  their  early  experiences  in  these 
caravans. 

Bishop  Paul  Kern  is  generally  recognized  as  The  Father  of  The  Caravan 
Movement.  Here,  Paul  Worley  explains  his  important  role  in  its  formation. 

Paul  Worley:  Junaluska  came  into  being  out  of  the  big  Missionary  Conference 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  The  Sunday  School  classes  were 
saying, '  'It's  not  enough  to  convert  people  to  Christ.  We  have  to  teach  them 
what  following  Jesus  means.' '  The  Epworth  League  was  the  forerunner  of  the 
Youth  Fellowship.  Right  after  this  missionary  thrust,  there  came  a  Sunday 
School  thrust,  and  Shackford  Hall  was  built.  In  the  1930's,  I  began  to  come 
here  to  Lake  Junaluska.  The  Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South  had  their  summer  training  programs  at  The  Southern 
Assembly,  and  it  centered  around  Shackford  Hall.  They  began  to  have  then  the 
summer  Young  People's  Leadership  Conferences.  High  school  and  college 
students  would  come  here  for  two  weeks. 
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Harriet  Worley:  I  came  in  38.  and  they  brought  in  seminary  professors  from 
southern  seminaries  such  as  Duke  University.  They  brought  in  libraries.  You 
literally  wrote  papers  and  studied  on  a  college  level.  We  studied  various  books 
of  the  Bible.  Church  History.  Theology,  etc.  These  were  two  week  courses. 

Paul:  They  had  quality  level  work.  During  that  time.  I  began  teaching  in  these 
Young  People's  Conferences.  In  '39  I  started  working  in  Nashville  for  the 
Board  of  Education  of  The  Methodist  Church.  I  w  as  brought  in  as  a  staff  per- 
son in  what  they  called  "The  Youth  Crusade."  The  Caravan  Program  is  based 
on  the  Quaker  work  camps  for  young  people.  After  WWI.  they  took  hundreds 
of  Quaker  young  people  to  Europe  to  give  a  year  of  service  helping  people  who 
were  devastated  from  the  war.  I  went  to  Philadelphia  and  spent  a  day  with  Mr. 
Pickett,  who  ran  these  work  camps,  and  that's  where  I  got  the  idea  of  the  Youth 
Caravans.  I  got  the  experience  of  the  Quakers  and  came  back  to  Nashville. 

Dr.  Brown,  in  student  work.  Dr.  Towner,  in  youth  work,  and  I  decided  to 
set  up  an  experimental  Youth  Caravan  Training  Camp  at  Lake  Junaluska.  We 
recruited  college  students  to  give  ten  weeks  of  their  summers  in  service.  After 
they  had  a  two  week  training  here  at  Lake  Junaluska.  they  would  go  in  teams 
of  two  men  and  two  women  and  an  adult  counselor  from  the  annual  conference 
where  they  were  going  to  be  assigned.  The  Annual  Conference  would  furnish 
the  counselor,  who  had  a  car  and  would  transport  these  young  people.  Harriet 
came  to  the  first  Youth  Caravan,  held  in  1939.  That's  when  we  first  met.  We 
married  the  next  year. 

Harriet:  People  ask  me  how  I  met  Paul,  and  I  always  say.  "Well.  I  sent  in  a 
letter  of  application  with  two  letters  of  recommendation  and  a  glossy  picture, 
and  I  was  accepted— for  the  summer— and  then  right  on.' ' 

Paul:  So  Harriet  came,  and  there  were  about  seventy  college  young  people. 
Now,  I  went  around  to  the  campuses  as  a  staff  person,  talking  to  college 
students,  at  SMU  and  Emory  University,  recruiting  college  kids.  After  the  two 
week  training,  they  would  travel  for  eight  weeks,  to  a  different  church  each 
week.  Churches  put  in  applications  for  the  caravans  to  come  and  stay  in  their 
church  for  a  week.  These  young  people  came  and  would  talk  about  what  it 
meant  to  be  a  Christian.  They  led  worship  and  courses,  and  then  they  had  folk 
dancing  and  fun.  Each  team  member  focused  on  one  of  these  four  work  areas: 
worship,  youth,  recreation,  and  what  it  means  to  be  Christian  in  this  society 
and  world. 

The  caravans  became  very  popular.  In  1939,  we  started  with  140  students. 
The  next  year  we  doubled  to  over  200  students.  We  began  to  serve  all  the 
Annual  Conferences  of  the  church  south. 

In  1939,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  South,  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
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Church,  and  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church  merged.  We  had  started  the 
caravans  in  the  Southern  Methodist  Church,  and  after  the  merger,  we  gave 
it  to  the  Southern  Methodist  Church.  Then  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
caravans  went  all  over  America. 

Harriet:  The  Caravan  Movement  probably  recruited  more  ministers  and 
more  full-time  Christian  workers  than  anything— as  well  as  providing  an 
opportunity  for  a  lot  of  people  to  meet  their  future  spouses. 

Paul:  That's  true,  a  great  majority  of  the  caravaners  decided  to  spend  their 
life  in  the  ministry.  If  you  go  around  the  Lake  here,  you'll  just  find  scores 
of  people  who  were  caravaners,  and  out  of  the  caravans  went  into  Christian 
Service. 

XXIII   FIRE,  FIRE! 

Some  Lake  Junaluska  buildings  burned  down. 

Rebecca  Carver:  We  stood  here  on  this  hill  and  watched  the  Auditorium 
Inn  burn  down.  It  was  where  the  Administration  Building  is  now.  We  loved 
that  building.  It  had  a  fun  shape— like  a  horse  shoe.  We  took  part  in  the  pro- 
grams there,  and  it  was  just  like  one  of  our  own.  It  was  awful  to  watch  it 
being  destroyed.  We  didn't  have  fire  departments  then  like  we  do  now.  It 
just  went  up  in  smoke,  honey,  it  just  went  up. 

Bishop  Ed  Tullis:  They  had  a  lot  of  difficulties,  such  as  buildings  burning 
down.  There  was  a  lot  of  hostility  in  the  community  about  our  purchasing 
this  land  and  coming  here.  It's  always  been  thought  that  these  hotel  burn- 
ings in  the  early  years  were  arson,  and  I  suspect  they  were. 

Anne  Mundy:  In  the  late  fifties,  we  had  a  little  craft  shop  right  across  from 
the  Memorial  Chapel,  and  people  would  come  in  there  and  do  rug  weav- 
ing and  a  lot  of  hand  work.  I  made  aluminum  trays  there.  Oh,  they  were  very 
popular.  I  had  to  go  back  down  and  work  at  night  because  it  did  take  a  while 
to  process  those  trays  after  you  would  draw  the  pattern  and  turn  the  edges 
up.  The  craft  shop  had  previously  been  a  summer  cottage  for  a  mother  and 
her  two  daughters. 

One  day  around  noon,  when  everyone  else  in  the  Assembly  Office  had 
gone  to  lunch,  I  was  working  by  myself  and  I  saw  that  the  Craft  Shop  was 
on  fire.  A  craftsman  in  the  shop  had  to  use  a  flame  to  make  his  art  work. 
He  was  crippled.  His  table  turned  over  and  caught  the  building  on  fire.  I 
telephoned  Dr.  Fowler  and  some  other  men  for  help  to  get  the  crippled  man 
out  of  there.  Fortunately,  they  were  able  to  get  the  man  out  and  save  him. 
The  shop  burned  to  the  ground.  That  was  a  really  frightening  experience. 
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Margaret  Hardin:  The  little  craft  shop  burned.  The  man  who  was  running 
it  that  summer  was  crippled  and  he  couldn't  get  out.  He  got  in  his  bath  tub  and 
turned  the  water  on.  They  were  able  to  get  him  out  and  save  him. 

XXIV  FAMOUS  VISITORS 

Lake  Junaluska  always  has  had  fascinating  speakers. 

Evalee  Fulbright:  One  time,  The  President's  wife,  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  came  to 
speak  in  the  auditorium.  They  had  a  little  tea  party  for  her  in  a  home.  The 
chairs  gave  out;  there  weren't  enough  for  everyone.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  said, 
"Well,  why  don't  we  just  sit  on  the  floor?"  Then  she  sat  down  with 
everyone— right  down  on  the  floor. 

Mary  Ann  Way:  In  the  late  '50s,  Billy  Graham  and  Richard  Nixon,  who  was 
Vice  President  at  the  time,  were  here  at  Lake  Junaluska  for  a  weekend.  I 
remember,  that  was  a  thrilling  event.  I  got  to  meet  them  briefly.  My  father  was 
in  meetings  with  them. 

Read  Patten:  The  late  '60s  and  early  '70s  was  a  time  when  a  lot  of  really  in- 
fluential speakers  like  Jimmy  Carter,  Oral  Roberts  and  Billy  Graham  came. 
People  got  excited  about  hearing  these  famous  people.  The  Junaluska  Singers 
became  popular  then.  Everybody  started  coming  to  the  Lake. 

XXV  FRIENDS  FOREVER 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  coming  to  the  Lake  was  making  lasting 
friendships. 

Mary  Ann  Way:  Since  my  mother  and  father  had  such  an  active  role  in  the 
life  of  Lake  Junaluska,  it  was  only  natural  for  me  to  be  a  part  of  it  too.  It  gave 
me  the  opportunity  to  make  many  wonderful  and  lasting  friendships  with  such 
wonderful  people  as  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Elmer  T.  Clark,  Jim  and  Lucy  Fowler, 
Bishop  Nolan  Harmon,  (I  remember  how  lovely  and  gracious  Mrs.  Harmon 
was  too),  Reginald  and  Brenda  Mallett,  only  to  mention  a  few— I  could  go  on 
and  on.  Some  of  the  dearest  and  closest  friends  that  my  husband,  Charlie,  and 
I  have  today  have  been  made  at  Lake  Junaluska.  Lake  Junaluska  has  continued 
to  be  an  important  part  of  our  children's  lives  too. 

Ginny  Patten:  We  had  a  wonderful  time  swimming  at  the  lake.  My  little  boys 
had  a  wonderful  feeling  and  love  for  the  place.  This  was  a  place  that  stayed  con- 
stant. As  we  moved  around  from  parsonage  to  parsonage,  they  could  count  on 
coming  to  Junaluska  and  finding  the  same  friends.  We  all  enjoyed  the 
togetherness  we  had  with  these  people  through  the  years.  The  Lake  had  a  lot 
of  fine  activities  for  the  children.  They  entered  into  the  religious  life.  They  had 
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Sunday  School  workshops  that  they  could  be  the  Guinea  pigs  for  and  enjoyed 
the  really  marvelous  training  that  these  specialists  would  give.  It  was  a  great 
time. 

XXVI   INTENTIONAL  GROWTH  CENTER 

Mark  Rouch  founded  The  Intentional  Growth  Center  in  1978.  He  was  the  direc- 
tor from  then  until  he  retired  in  June  of  1988.  Jim  Warren  is  now  the  director. 

Mark  Rouch:  Before  developing  this  center,  I  was  on  staff  at  The  Interpreter's 
House  at  Lake  Junaluska.  Ms.  Sarah  Workman  provided  program  leadership 
and  consultation  concerning  the  Center's  organization  and  program  develop- 
ment, and  The  Rev.  Hugh  Eichelberger  provided  program  leadership  and 
development.  We  decided  to  give  it  this  name  because  of  the  concept  of  inten- 
tionality  in  human  growth  in  ministry. 

This  non-profit  organization  originally  had  three  program  emphases: 
personal-professional  growth,  especially  for  pastors  and  others  working  in 
ministry;  organizational  effectiveness  in  which  persons  would  be  able  to 
enhance  their  leadership  and  other  skills  which  would  enable  them  to  be  more 
effective  in  the  organizations  of  which  they  are  a  part;  and  enhancement  of 
family  life. 

The  center  is  housed  in  the  Atkins  Memorial  Home.  This  house,  originally 
given  to  the  Assembly  by  Bishop  James  Atkin's  widow,  Eva  Rhodes,  was  the 
residence  of  the  Junaluska  Assembly  Superintendent.  In  1964,  Miss  Odille 
Ousley  purchased  the  house  and  gave  it  to  the  Southeastern  Jurisdiction  as  a 
memorial  to  be  available  as  '  'a  place  of  spiritual  retreat  for  active  and  retired 
missionaries,  deaconesses,  ministers  and  other  guests.' '  The  first  full  year  the 
center  sponsored  nine  seminars,  attracting  528  participants.  The  program  con- 
tinued to  grow.  Just  ten  years  later  there  were  nearly  40  events  with  2 ,500  par- 
ticipants. In  1980,  the  center  became  officially  a  program  arm  of  Lake 
Junaluska  Assembly.  In  1979,  the  "Lunch  and  Learn"  program  began,  in 
cooperation  with  what  is  now  Haywood  Community  College.  This  provided 
Lake  Junaluska  retired  residents  with  continuing  education  seminars.  The  pro- 
gram is  now  called  "Live  and  Learn,' '  which  draws  several  hundred  persons 
a  year  for  a  variety  of  courses,  discussion  groups  and  other  educational 
enterprises. 

Major  expansions  of  the  Center's  program  have  been  with  older  adults, 
women  in  ministry,  and  single  persons.  In  1980, 1  began  working  with  the 
Retired  Persons  Conference  which  had  been  held  at  Junaluska  for  a  number 
of  years,  cosponsored  with  AARP.  That  program  (now  called  the  Older  Adult 
Fellowship)  was  sponsored  by  the  Center.  From  it  emerged  the  S.F.O.  Associa- 
tion of  Older  Adult  ministries  which  now  sponsors  the  event  each  year.  The 
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Center  initiated  two  programs  called  Spring  Fling  and  Fall  Fling,  now  attended 
by  large  numbers  of  persons  from  throughout  the  Southeast.  We  also  joined 
with  Western  Carolina  University  in  sponsorship  of  Elderhostels  to  which  hun- 
dreds of  retired  persons  from  throughout  the  United  States  come. 

In  the  early  1980's,  we  worked  with  SEMAR,  the  Jurisdiction's  agency 
which  develops  ministry  to  persons  with  handicapping  conditions,  to  initiate 
and  sponsor  a  Vacation  Retreat  for  Adults  with  Mental  Retardation.  After  five 
years,  this  was  taken  over  by  SEMAR  as  a  continuing  part  of  the  Jurisdiction's 
ministry  at  Junaluska. 

In  1982,  Dr.  Claude  Evans,  who  had  recently  retired  from  a  distinguished 
career  as  Chaplain  of  Southern  Methodist  University,  began  a  counseling  prac- 
tice at  The  Intentional  Growth  Center.  The  Atkins  House  unused  basement  was 
gradually  renovated  to  become  a  counseling  center  and  seminar  room.  Thanks 
to  generous  financial  support  and  volunteer  labor,  in  1987  we  were  able  to 
celebrate  the  completion  of  this  project. 

XXVII   NOTABLE  NOTES 

The  Junaluska  Singers,  under  the  direction  of  Glenn  Draper,  is  the  official 
singing  group  of  the  Lake  Junaluska  Assembly  Conference  and  Retreat  Center 
and  the  Southeastern  Jurisdiction  of  The  United  Methodist  Church. 

Glenn  Draper:  I  was  born  in  Roanoke,  Virginia.  I  became  a  Christian  at  the 
very  early  age  of  nine.  I  felt  that  God  was  calling  me  into  something,  but  I 
didn't  really  know  what.  When  I  was  11, 12,  and  13, 1  would  speak  at  different 
churches;  people  would  call  me  a  boy  preacher.  When  I  went  away  to  college, 
people  thought  that  I  was  going  away  to  be  a  minister.  However,  I  felt  a  call- 
ing to  go  into  music. 

When  I  graduated  from  Indiana  University,  I  joined  the  Air  Force.  Within 
a  week,  I  was  directing  a  little  chorus.  We  eventually  had  about  40  members 
and  started  singing  all  around.  I  was  transferred  to  the  Keesler  Air  Force  Base, 
where  within  a  few  weeks  I  was  directing  an  interdenominational  male  chorus. 
It  toured  all  over  the  United  States,  performed  on  the  Ed  Sullivan  Show,  and 
had  weekly  broadcasts  on  NBC  and  CBS. 

In  May  of  1954, 1  had  a  special  dream  in  which  I  saw  myself  as  a  rich  old 
man  in  the  future.  I  had  wonderful  possessions,  but  I  had  left  God  out  of  my 
life.  The  dream  helped  me  to  realize  that  I  was  becoming  too  concerned  about 
my  own  fortune  and  fame.  Though  I  was  going  through  the  motions  of  being 
a  Christian,  I  was  straying  away  from  the  commitment  I  had  made  as  a  child 
to  serve  God  and  live  my  life  for  Him.  I  prayed,  "You  have  got  to  give  me 
another  chance.  God,  I  will  never  again  get  in  the  driver's  seat.  I  don't  have 
to  go  to  New  York.  I  don't  care  whether  my  name  is  in  lights,  written  down  in 
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programs  or  what.  If  you  want  me  to  be  a  missionary,  I'll  be  a  missionary. 
If  you  want  me  to  be  a  choir  director,  I'll  be  a  choir  director.  I  want  to  be 
in  your  service." 

A  little  over  a  month  later,  on  July  4,  1954,  our  choir  came  to  Lake 
Junaluska,  by  the  invitation  of  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Force  Chaplains,  Charles 
Carpenter, . to  dedicate  the  Lake  Junaluska  Memorial  Chapel.  After  the 
dedication,  we  gave  a  concert  in  the  auditorium.  After  the  concert,  Dr.  James 
Fowler  came  up  to  me  and  said,  "Glenn,  we  want  to  talk  to  you  about 


coming  up  here  to  direct  the  music  at  Lake  Junaluska."  I  prayed,  "Lord, 
if  you  open  the  doors,  I'll  walk  through."  I  accepted  the  job,  began  in  1955, 
and  this  is  my  36th  summer  since  that  time.  During  the  year,  I  teach  and 
direct  college  choirs. 

The  first  several  summers,  they  gave  me  money  to  have  a  quartet.  It 
flourished,  and  we  had  a  lot  of  fun.  We'd  go  bowling  and  swimming  in  the 
afternoons.  In  1967,  they  had  an  artists  series  here.  At  the  end  of  that  sum- 
mer, I  talked  with  Dr.  Potts,  the  Lake  Junaluska  Superintendent  at  that  time. 
I  asked  him  about  how  much  money  we  had  lost  on  the  artists  series.  He 
said  they  had  lost  about  $10,000. 
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I  said,  "If  you  will  let  me  have  that  $10,000  to  hire  12  singers  and  do 
the  kind  of  music  that  I  think  people  will  come  and  listen  to,  then  you  won't 
lose  money." 

He  looked  away  and  then  he  looked  back  to  me  and  said,  "Go  do  it,  but 
don't  you  tell  a  soul  I  told  you  to.  You  just  show  up  with  12  singers.  We'll 
find  some  way  to  pay  them." 

So  in  the  spring  of  '68  I  called  directors  of  college  choirs  all  over  the 
Southeast.  I  selected  12  singers,  and  the  people  were  on  my  case  all  over 
the  place:  "What  do  you  think  you're  doing?  You're  robbing  us  blind.  We 
don't  have  that  kind  of  money.  Why  don't  you  just  get  the  people  that  work 
around  the  Lake  to  sing?" 

Well,  the  auditorium  started  filling  up  with  people,  and  the  criticisms 
started  quieting  down  a  little.  It  never  ever  crossed  my  mind  that  the  group 
wouldn't  make  it.  You  cross  the  bridge  and  then  tear  it  out  behind  you.  You 
can't  retreat  or  go  backwards.  By  the  end  of  that  summer,  the  singers  were 
a  great  success. 

Instead  of  having  our  last  concert  in  the  auditorium  we  planned  to  have 
it  in  the  chapel.  Traditionally,  there  were  very  few  people  around  during 
the  time  of  the  last  concert.  That  week,  it  turned  out  really  cold.  The  singers 
had  to  wear  sweaters  to  rehearsals  and  everything.  Someone  said,  "You 
know,  we  ought  to  sing  Christmas  music' ' 

I  said,  "I  know,  I  love  Christmas  music.  I'll  tell  you  what,  why  don't 
we  do  the  last  half  of  the  concert  as  Christmas  music."  We  got  a  little  tree 
and  decorated  it  in  the  chapel.  An  hour  before  the  concert,  the  chapel  was 
already  filled  with  people.  Crowds  had  to  stand  and  listen  from  outside. 
We  did  the  first  half  of  the  concert  inside.  Then  we  put  on  Christmas  clothes, 
came  outside,  and  caroled  from  the  assembly  office  toward  the  crowd  around 
the  chapel.  Ever  since  then,  the  last  concert  of  the  summer  is  called 
"Christmas  in  August."  We  have  a  huge  Christmas  tree  and  greenery  all 
around  every  place.  After  the  concert,  we  go  to  someone's  home  and  have 
a  breakfast  for  the  singers.  We  draw  names  and  give  each  other  gifts.  It's 
like  Christmas  time. 

We  started  making  recordings  in  1966.  It  was  called  "Hallelujah,  Amen." 
Each  song  included  different  volunteer  singers  from  around  the  Lake.  Ih 
'68,  when  we  got  the  official  12  auditioned  singers,  we  recorded  two  records. 
Since  then,  we  have  made  several  television  specials,  recorded  over  twenty 
albums,  and  gone  to  Europe  to  sing  several  times. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Junaluska  Singers,  we  used  choreography.  I 
thought,  "People  in  musicals  move  around,  and  people  in  opera  move  around. 
Why  can't  you  do  that  with  a  singing  group?"  In  this  way,  people  can  listen 
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with  their  eyes  instead  of  just  with  their  ears.  It  caught  on.  So  now  I  do  a 
lot  with  choreography.  We  didn't  know  what  to  call  it  then.  We  just  called 
it  "movement  with  the  choir." 

About  five  years  ago,  we  grew  to  16  singers,  which  gives  us  a  lot  wider 
dimension  of  sound.  You  can  do  so  many  more  things  chorally. 

The  Junaluska  Singers  have  had  an  influence  on  other  people's  lives.  Many 
have  written  to  me  or  told  me  how  much  certain  songs  have  meant  to  them 
as  they  listened  to  our  concerts  or  our  tapes.  For  example,  some  were  con- 
templating suicide,  and  others  were  grieving  over  the  loss  of  a  child  in  a  car 
accident.  Somehow,  God  has  used  this  music  to  touch  them  and  heal  their 
wounds.  Music  is  ministry. 


The  Junaluska  Singers,  Glenn  Draper  in  the  Center 
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I  tell  the  singers, '  'If  God  ever  takes  His  hand  off  of  this  group  or  if  we  ever 
stop  giving  Him  the  credit,  we  will  all  turn  into  pumpkins,  or  be  little  mice  run- 
ning around,  you  know,  at  midnight.  You  are  doing  something  you  can't  do  by 
yourself,  nor  can  you  explain  it.  Anything  we  do  is  only  by  the  grace  of  God." 

XXVIII   THE  CORNEILLE  BRYAN  NATURE  CENTER 

Harriet  Worley  read  from  parts  of  the  Corneille  Bryan  Nature  Center 
brochure: 

Three  streams  of  expressed  hopes  converged  in  the  summer  of  1989.  Tuscola 
Garden  Club  had  frequently  discussed  the  need  to  encourage  on  the  Junaluska 
grounds  our  native  plants,  trees,  and  wildflowers.  Maxilla  Evans  expressed 
the  desire  for  some  place  where  her  lifetime  collection  of  wildflowers  could  be 
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preserved.  Bishop  Monk  Bryan  and  his  family  were  seeking  an  appropriate 
memorial  for  Corneille  Downer  Bryan,  an  artist  and  lover  of  nature,  and  a 
member  of  the  Tuscola  Garden  Club.  The  merging  of  these  hopes  initiated  the 
Corneille  Bryan  Nature  Center  in  an  area  which  had  been  designated  by 
Junaluska's  founders  to  be  developed  as  a  park. 

Bishop  Bryan  chose  this  project  for  the  generous  memorial  gifts  to  his  late 
wife  and  added  family  gifts  to  begin  an  endowment  for  maintenance  in  future 
years.  Approval  was  obtained  from  the  Junaluska  Division  of  the  Southeastern 
Jurisdictional  Administrative  Council.  Three  organizations,  the  Junaluskans, 
Junaluska  Associates  and  Tuscola  Garden  Club,  along  with  many  individuals, 
contributed  money  and  labor. 

By  January  of  1990,  numerous  authorities  had  been  consulted  and  actual 
work  was  begun  on  the  cove,  with  the  hope  that  the  entire  area  from  Stuart 
Circle  to  the  County  Road  would  finally  be  included  in  the  Nature  Center.  This 
first  phase  centers  around  shade-loving  plants  and  shrubs.  The  second  phase 
will  include  the  crest  meadow,  extending  to  the  cluster  of  majestic  oaks  below 
the  County  Road. 

Some  of  the  rarest,  loveliest,  and  most  interesting  plants  in  all  the  world  are 
native  only  to  the  Southern  Appalachians.  Many  plants  have  a  very  limited 
range  and  can  disappear.  The  purpose  of  the  Center  is  not  artificially  contrived 
beauty  but  a  natural  habitat  for  birds  and  animals  as  well  as  the  plants.  If  the 
quality  and  diversity  which  has  been  begun  can  be  continued,  the  Nature 
Center  holds  great  potential  as  a  learning  resource  in  an  ecologically  sensitive 
decade. 

XXIX   WHAT  IF... 

In  his  June  9,  1991  "Live  and  Learn"  Program,  the  Rev.  Joe  Lasley  gave 
examples  of '  'The  Lake  Junaluska  That  Never  Was.' '  Based  on  his  reading  of 
the  recorded  minutes  of  the  Lake  Junaluska  Board  of  Trustees,  he  described 
some  of  the  ideas,  dreams,  aspirations,  plans,  and  proposals  which  through 
the  years  have  arisen  in  the  minds  of  the  leaders  of  the  Assembly,  but  which 
never  became  reality.  Lasley  began  his  speech  with  the  following  summary 
of  the  trustees'  ideas  (quoted  with  permission). 

Joe  Lasley:  Have  you  ridden  the  modern,  fast  economic  electric  trolley  cars 
that  circle  the  lake  and  provide  convenient  transportation  to  the  auditorium  area 
even  from  the  most  remote  part  of  the  assembly  ground?  Have  you  ever  visited 
the  Methodist  Miniatures  Historical  Garden,  had  lunch  in  it's  restaurant  with 
a  side-walk  cafe  along  Highway  19,  and  walked  among  the  nearly  100 
miniature  models  of  famous  Methodist  historic  buildings?  Have  you  visited 
the  reduced  size  replica  of  London's  Wesley  Chapel  at  Lake  Junaluska? 
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Perhaps  you  have  been  to  the  great  outdoor  drama  on  the  life  of  Saint  Paul, 
presented  in  a  large  amphitheater  on  the  south  side  of  the  lake  where  the  golf 
course  now  is.  Maybe  you  walked  across  that  steel  truss  bridge  that  spans  the 
narrows  of  the  lake.  Have  you  ever  stayed  in  the  Grand  Hotel  on  the  highest  hill 
on  the  south  side  of  the  lake?  Did  you  ever  hear  the  nation-wide  broadcast  of 
the  Sunday  morning  service  in  Stuart  Auditorium  on  NBC  radio?  Have  you 
ever  camped  at  the  relocated  Camp  Adventure  at  Hall  Cove? 

The  answer  to  this  is,  kkOf  course  not."  For  all  of  this  is  a  part  of  "The  Lake 
Junaluska  That  Never  Was  / ' 

Most  likely  you  have  been  to  the  site  that  was  the  first  choice  for  the  loca- 
tion of  Lake  Junaluska.  You've  been  there  if  you've  ever  traveled  Howell  Mill 
Road  toward  Waynesville  Plaza.  The  original  proposal  was  to  build  the  dam 
about  where  this  road  crosses  the  railroad  tracks  and  the  creek  just  beyond  Lit- 
tle Champion.  It  would  have  been  a  much  shorter  dam  between  those  two  hills. 
The  lake  would  have  been  much  bigger,  stretching  all  the  way  to  the  depot  in 
Frog  Level.  The  reason  why  this  was  a  part  of  "The  Lake  Junaluska  That 
Never  Was"  is  because  it  all  depended  upon  the  Southern  Railway  agreeing 
to  relocate  the  railroad.  This  agreement  was  never  secured,  and  maybe  not 
even  seriously  sought.  The  valley  a  couple  of  miles  down  stream  caught  their 
eye,  and  Junaluska  was  established  here. 

All  of  these  ideas  are  evidence  that  the  leaders  of  Lake  Junaluska  were 
serious  about  making  Lake  Junaluska  a  place  second  to  none  in  providing 
training  and  nurture  for  Christians.  They  were  ahead  of  their  times.  I  salute 
them  for  their  farsightedness. 

XXX   YOUTH:  THEN  AND  NOW 

Lake  Junaluska  has  always  been  transforming  the  lives  of  youth. 

Bishop  Ed  Tullis:  While  a  youth,  I  walked  all  the  way  around  to  Shackford 
Hall  carrying  my  luggage  on  that  hot  July  day.  We  had  a  wonderful  conference. 
On  the  steps  of  Shackford,  we  were  having  an  evening  vesper  led  by  Earl 
Brewer,  who  was  then  the  president  of  the  youth  organization  in  the  WNC 
Conference.  He  asked  for  responses  of  people  who  might  be  interested  in  full- 
time  church  vocations.  I  responded  and  made  that  decision  to  go  into  the 
ministry. 

Rubye  Bryson:  I  came  to  Lake  Junaluska  as  a  youth  in  1928. 1  was  so  excited 
about  coming.  I  had  been  saving  my  money  for  a  year  to  come  up  with  the 
twenty-five  dollars  needed  to  come.  The  local  churches  loved  to  hear  the  youth 
tell  about  their  experiences  here.  In  the  evenings,  we  would  all  gather  around 
in  the  big  dining  room  or  lodge  and  sing  hymns  and  have  good  fellowship.  One 
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of  the  highlights  was  when  we  all  hiked  to  the  top  of  Mt .  Junaluska,  and  there 
we  had  a  picnic  and  a  real  meaningful  top-of-the-mountain  experience.  We 
all  sat  around  the  campfire,  singing  and  talking. 

Everybody  had  a  little  notebook  that  we  would  sign,  saying, 4  'Good  luck  to 
your  or  special  messages.  I've  saved  it  all  these  years.  I  found  mine  a  few 
weeks  ago.  I  noticed  that  many  of  the  people  who  had  signed  my  book  back 
when  they  were  children  here  at  Lake  Junaluska  were  now  leaders,  such  as 
senators,  teachers,  and  church  district  superintendents. 

Clarice  Bowman:  From  high  challenging  conferences  here  were  going  out 
youth  officers,  Caravaners,  adult  workers  with  all  ages— to  strengthen 
churches  in  turn,  sharing  their  vision  from  the  mountaintops  of  a  mighty  God 
at  work,  singing  great  hymns  and  songs  of  many  nations,  leading  others  to  see 
wider  horizons  and  newer  meanings  for  their  lives  in  His  plan .  Many  knelt  at 
the  Cross  here  to  commit  their  lives  in  ministries,  missions  and  work  for  peace 
and  compassion,  over  the  world. 

We  would  sing  songs  of  all  different  nations.  The  youth  would  go  home  and 
share  with  their  own  local  groups.  They  learned  some  fun  folk  dances.  At  Lake 
Junaluska,  youth  from  all  over  could  come  and  feel  a  part  of  that  greater  com- 
munity. We  realized  that  even  when  we  went  back  home,  we  were  a  part  of  a 
world  community.  Some  of  the  leaders  had  come  to  us  from  other  lands.  For 
example,  a  man  from  Japan  told  us  how  they  were  teaching  people  to  raise 
turkeys  in  cooperatives.  Some  youth  decided  to  become  missionaries.  Here, 
we  were  able  to  hear  leaders  who  were  so  fine  in  what  they  said  that  we  were 
thrilled  with  new  thoughts  that  we  have  never  thought  before.  We  had  a  sense 
that  there  was  so  much  more  to  learn,  and  it  made  us  want  to  be  like  those 
leaders  who  became  examples  before  us.  We  learned  new  ways  of  recreation, 
new  ways  of  planning  worship,  and  even  new  ways  of  discussing. 

Julius  Wannamaker:  The  steps  of  Shackford  Hall  used  to  be  wider.  Groups 
used  to  take  their  closing  photos  there.  We  would  have  a  youth  group  stand  on 
those  steps  singing,  and  at  the  same  time  there  would  be  a  group  across  the  lake 
at  the  cross.  We  sang  many  different  songs.  The  number  one  song  that  we  did 
every  summer  was  '  'We  are  Climbing  Jacob's  Ladder.' '  We'd  sing  a  line  of  the 
song  toward  the  cross,  and  then  they  would  sing  it  back  to  us  like  an  echo.  This 
was  a  beautiful  thing. 

Wannamaker  Hardin:  I  remember  coming  the  summer  of  1934.  There  were 
over  500  youth.  Shackford  Hall  was  filled,  and  the  overflow  went  into  the 
Cherokee  Hotel.  It  was  pretty  hard  to  keep  the  youth  under  control  with  so 
many.  I  guess  we  were  a  pretty  wild  bunch  at  times.  We  had  a  lot  of  fun,  and 
it  was  clean  fun.  We  thoroughly  enjoyed  it. 
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Brooks  Patten:  We  also  enjoyed  tennis  and  hiking.  We  did  a  lot  of  hiking.  You 
sort  of  got  the  feel  of  the  mountain.  About  every  Sunday  afternoon,  most  of 
the  crowd  would  come  together  somewhere  and  hike  up  Appletree.  Now  that's 
a  rather  serious  hike.  I  mean,  you  just  don't  walk  or  stroll  up  there.  It  takes  a 
push.  About  three  or  four  times  a  summer  we'd  all  go  over  to  Eagles'  Nest  (Mt. 
Junaluska)  and  spend  the  night.  At  the  top  ridge,  there  were  beautiful  oak  and 
chestnut  trees  where  the  steers  and  the  cows  would  be.  This  was  a  delightful 
experience.  We'd  try  to  catch  some  of  the  steers  and  see  how  far  we  could  ride 
them  before  they  threw  us  off. 

Millsaps  Dye,  Jr. :  I  first  worked  here  in  the  summer  of  1983.  At  that  time,  I 
was  under  appointment  in  the  N.  Mississippi  Conference  as  a  campus  minister. 
In  1984,  the  Lake  Junaluska  position  became  year-round,  and  I  was  hired. 

The  youth  programs  still  are  primarily  summer  programs.  Recently,  we  have 
been  doing  some  youth  winter  retreats.  We  have  a  health  and  fitness  program, 
call  WELLTH.  In  1990,  it  became  a  year-round  program,  with  its  operation 
out  of  the  current  Youth  Center.  Earth  Literacy  came  out  of  the  WELLTH  pro- 
gram. The  WELLTH  program  had  primarily  had  an  emphasis  on  personal 
health  and  wellness.  But  it  was  found  that  environmental  wellness  had  a  good 
link  with  personal  wellness.  The  adult  center  now  carries  out  the  Earth 
Literacy  Program,  which  is  also  called  The  Environmental  Awareness 
Adventure. 

'  'The  Good  Word"  was  initiated  by  Mary  John  Dye  in  1983.  The  purpose 
was  to  provide  youth  and  their  leaders  with  examples  of  good  resources.  In 
Shackford  Hall,  a  display  room  was  filled  with  books,  games,  tapes,  videos, 
posters,  puppets,  crafts,  etc.  that  the  youth  could  use  while  at  Lake  Junaluska. 
We  tried  to  create  an  atmosphere  so  that  ''The  Good  Word"  was  not  just  a 
place  where  resources  were,  but  it  was  a  place  where  people  could  interact  and 
actually  play  some  of  the  table-top  games,  make  some  of  the  crafts,  and  listen 
to  tapes  and  videos.  We  had  a  '  'Warm  Fuzzy"  post  office  where  people  would 
leave  messages  and  notes  of  affirmation  and  encouragement  for  each  other. 

The  youth  groups  that  come  here  come  as  groups.  Although  we  want  them 
to  experience  one  of  the  the  best  experiences  they  could  possibly  have,  we 
recognize  that  the  long  term  effectiveness  or  benefit  that  they  gain  from  be- 
ing here  is  going  to  come  from  within  their  group  as  they  go  back  home.  We 
try  to  nurture  the  fact  that  they  come  as  a  group.  So  we  have  a  free  half  day  in 
which  we  encourage  them  to  go  as  a  group  to  white- water  raft  or  or  do  other 
activities.  Our  staff  meets  with  them  to  discuss  their  group  dynamics  for  when 
they  return  home.  We  also  have  small  groups  of  15  to  20  youth,  that  we  call 
"family  groups,"  in  which  youth  meet  with  youth  from  other  churches. 
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Most  of  our  youth  events  have  a  closing  session  at  Shackford  Hall, 
followed  by  a  "walk  to  the  cross."  We  walk  along  the  road,  walk  by  the  lake, 
past  Stuart  Auditorium,  and  up  to  the  cross,  where  they  now  have  the  amphi- 
theater. They  gather  there,  sing  some  songs,  and  have  their  closing  time  of 
sharing  and  commitment.  Quite  often,  this  is  an  opportunity  for  the  young 
people  and  adults  to  share  with  the  group  the  impact  that  this  event  has  had 
on  them,  and  some  of  their  feelings  and  commitments,  inspirations  and 
aspirations  for  the  future. 

During  the  summer  of  1990,  we  had  an  interesting  experience.  We  gathered 
at  the  cross  and  had  our  closing  time.  Just  before  we  had  our  benediction 
to  leave,  the  leader  of  the  group,  Robby  Maddox,  asked  for  everyone  in  the 
group  to  gather  together  in  a  shout  of  affirmation,  almost  like  cheerleaders. 
The  way  it  works  there  on  that  hillside  by  the  lake  is  that  if  they  yell  out  and 
then  suddenly  become  silent  then  they  will  hear  the  echo.  It  echoes  two  or 
three  times  from  the  mountains  surrounding  the  lake. 

On  this  particular  occasion,  they  shouted  "Praise  the  Lord!"  And  sure 
enough,  from  one  direction  and  then  the  other  they  heard  the  echo,  but  then 
we  were  all  surprised.  On  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  some  children  who  were 
playing  and  had  heard  the  shout  echoed  it  themselves  and  shouted  back. 
Then  the  youth  group  responded,  and  we  got  the  echo  coming  back  again, 
not  only  from  the  mountain,  but  from  the  children  too.  The  whole  group 
fell  silent  for  a  moment— then  cheered.  It  was  like  saying  almost  all  of  crea- 
tion, both  human  and  natural  creation,  was  responding  in  affirmation  to  the 
experience  they  had  had. 

A  few  years  ago,  Keith  Miller,  who  had  been  on  our  staff,  a  Black  man 
from  Candler  School  of  Theology,  was  doing  a  devotion  on  the  steps  of 
Shackford  Hall.  The  youth  were  gathered  around  him.  It  was  one  of  those 
beautiful  clear  nights  when  you  can  see  the  mountains  silhouetted  against 
the  night  sky.  The  lights  reflected  on  the  lake,  and  Keith  just  kind  of  stood 
there  and  stretched  his  big  hands  and  arms  out. 

He  said,  "Look  at  those  mountains.  God  did  that.  Look  at  that  lake. 
Humans  did  that.  Isn't  it  great  that  we  can  come  together  here  where  God's 
work  and  human's  work  have  come  together  to  create  such  beauty?" 

I  think  that's  the  experience  that  young  people  so  often  have  here:  the 
human  experience  they  share  with  each  other  in  the  context  of  God's 
magnificent  setting.  It  blends  together  in  such  a  beautiful  and  powerful  way 
that  they  never  forget  it.  It's  the  power  of  when  human  beings  and  God  work 
together  in  harmony. 
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